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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Or 

HE general result of the week’s news from the front 
is highly satisfactory. Lord Roberts telegraphed on 
Friday morning that General Ian Hamilton’s column had 
reached Springs—thirty miles east of Johannesburg, and 
twenty miles north of Heidelberg—on Thursday, where it 
would join hands with Baller, who had arrived at Paardekop 
the same day, and would be at Standerton on Saturday, thus 
opening communication between Pretoria and that town, and 
effectually preventing any joint action between the Trans- 
vaalers and people in the Orange River Colony. He also 
reports a great surrender of rifles in the Rustenburg district, 
where Commandant Steyn and two “actively hostile” 
field-cornets have been captured, but where General 
Baden-Powell reports that the leading Boers are very 
pacific and cordial. President Kruger remains on the 
Delagoa Bay line, a somewhat pathetic figure, living in a 
saloon carriage, which is provided with an apparatus for pro- 
ducing paper money and a printing press for setting forth 
consolatory, if not veracious, bulletins describing Boer 
victories. General Rundle still watches the Boers near 
Ficksburg, and Genera! Buller, having repaired the tunnel 
at Laing’s Nek, is, as we have seen, nearing Standerton. 
On the whole, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
great operations of the war are over. The Boer forces 
still in the field only number abort nine thousand men 
in all, and they are cut in two by the line between Laing’s 
Nek and Pretoria keing now in our hands. Those to the 
south of it must ultimately fall into the power of Methuen 
and Rundle. Those to the north will be eaten up by Lord 
Roberts’s own troops. No doubt there will ke a month’s 
more guerilla warfare, aud guerilla waifare always means 
ambuscades, but the comp.ete subjugation of the Boers is 

now in sight. 


The fog is lifting in China, theugh not in Pekin. There is 
no longer any doubt that the Empress-Regent has informally 
declared war on Europe, that she has ordered the Viceroys 
not to protect Huropeans—an order textually read out by the 
Viceroy of Yunnan to a French agent—and that she directed 
the Mandarin in command of the Taku forts if threatened to 
open fire on the European fleets. Further, the Empress has 
collected the different garrisons of the province of Pechili, 
so that she has the command of seventy-two thousand men, 
and has ordered them to defend the capital, and crush any 
force advancing upon it. What she has done with the 
Legations is still uncertain, bnt she has let the “‘ Boxers” 
loose, and they are plundering, killing, and burning in Pekin 
and in Tientsin—where a hundred of them have been shot 
by the foreigners—and throughout the sixty-five miles of 
country which intervene between the two places. Setting 
aside for the moment all rumours and conundrums about 





supposed to be defending the Legations. Sir E. Seymour 
is known to have achieved half his task, reaching Langfang 
on Friday, the 15th inst., but there the curtain drops. 
The Chinese soldiers and “ Boxers” had cut the railway 
before and behind the Admiral, whose only practicable course 
was therefore to push on by land to Pekin. Persistent 
ramours affirm that he succeeded in this tremendous effort, 
and on Sunday reached the southern gate of Pekin, 
but of authentic intelligence about him there is not a trace. 
Behind him, however, at Taku, the entry to the Peiho, 
Europe has gained a victory. On Saturday last the allied 
Admirals demanded the surrender of the forts, whereupon 
their Chinese commandant, with an audacious courage which 
would be acknowledged in any other race, at midnight 
opened fire on the combined fleets of the world. Their shells 
in reply pulverised the forts, but the defenders remained, 
and were only driven out after great slaughter by Russian, 
English, French, and German bayonets. A despatch received 
from Rear-Admiral Bruce at Taku on Thursday announces 
that the Taku forts are now securely held by the allies, who 
will advance to the relief of Tientsin when in sufficient force. 
He adds that fighting is believed to be constantly going on 
round Tientsin, where our garrison numbers about three 
thousand. Meantime a proclamation has been issued by the 
Admirals and Senior Naval Officers of the allied Powers 
informing the Viceroys and other Chinese authorities that 
they intend to use armed force only against “ Boxers” and 
those who oppose them on their march to Pekin to rescue 
their fellow-countrymen. 





To follow up this blow Great Britain, Russia, Germany, 
France, America, and Japan are collecting an army at Taku. 
Each of the white Powers sends four thousand men,—Great 
Britain from Calcutta, Russia from Port Arthur, France 
from Saigon, Germany from Kiao-chow and Kiel, and 
Americafrom Manila; while Japan sends either five thousand 
or ten thousand more. The troops from India, it should be 
added, are all native. As soon as the combined force is 
organised, and has received supplies, say in the second week 
of August, it will march on Pekin, and there carry out the 
instructions upon which in the meautime the Cabinets have 
agreed. These instructions are probably not drawn; and the 
statement that the Empress-Regent will be banished, the 
Emperor installed, and a Council appointed which will taxe 
European advice is only a generally diffused impression. 
The alternatives to that plan are dangerous, but the 
Empress will have weighty remarks to make upon them all. 
She may be overthrown by a revolt of the Manchu nobles, but 
at present the soldiers obey her, she bas vast wealth to scatter 
—possibly forty millions—and she has not risen from being 
a slave-girl to the possession for twenty years of the greatest 
throne in Asia without having developed pride. She may 
fight or fly, but in either case she will try to die with the 
sceptre in her hand, and to secure some vengeance on her 
many foes. 


We have no “information” to give our readers on the 
subject, but there is every reason to believe that the Czar is 
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in hearty accord with the Queen’s Government as to the 
policy to be pursued. His Majesty holds, it is said, that if 
Russia, France, and Great Britain pull together, a great 
calamity, the premature break-up of the Chinese Empire, 
may easily be averted. As Russia is not ready, the Trans- 
Asiatic Railway still needing three years’ more work, the 
Russian Ministers agree with their master; and as France 
will follow, and British policy has an identical object, the 
only danger of international dispute arises from British and 
Russian popular suspicions. There is, however, some readi- 
ness here to lay those suspicions aside, and a cue to the same 
effect must have been given to the Russian Press. At least, the 
Novosti, a respectable journal of St. Petersburg, declares that 
the Chinese question proves the “community” of British 
and Russian interests in China, and even asserts that fresh 
acquisitions in China would be burdensome to both countries. 
The general policy thus indicated is not only satisfactory, 
but sound, though the last assertion of the Novosti must 
have been written by some one who regarded Manchuria as 
already Russian. The possession of that province is vital to 
Asiatic Russia, and will never cease to be a primary object 
with St. Petersburg. Why should she not have it? 


The sudden death of Count Mouravieff, while still only fifty- 
five, which occurred at St. Petersburg on the morning of the 
21st inst., removes a great obstacle to cordiality between 
Great Britain and Russia. A patriot in his own way, the 
Count had contracted in his diplomatic career a strong dis- 
like of British diplomatists, and a fixed belief that the 
interests of the two countries were inherently opposed. He 
delighted, therefore, in outwitting us, and during the time of 
our African disasters sounded all the Courts of Europe with 
a view to forming a coalition for intervention. His proposals, 
which were purely tentative, as he cannot have had his 
master’s full support, were declined, but there was a moment 
when his suspected action caused much anxiety in this 
country. As regards China he had a straighter policy to 
pursue, and he pursued it; but he could never have been a 
cordial ally, or have abandoned the double hope of benefiting 
Russia, which was his duty, and tripping up England, which 
was not. He was an able man, and we have no doubt sin- 
cerely devoted to Russia, but he was so incurably rusé that 
he often raised suspicions of his master’s designs for which 
there was no ground. 


There is nothing pleasant as yet to report from Ashanti. 
Governor Hodgson with a large party of official Europeans 
and six missionaries remain shut up in Coomassie, and the 
relieving forces as yet get nonearer. A small detachment 
under Captain Hall sent to reinforce Colonel Carter at 
Kwisa, when they found tkat place abandoned, turned 
towards Fumsu, but had to fight their way there, losing 
one officer, Captain Wilson, and seventeen soldiers killed 
and wounded. The Ashantis evidently fight better than was 
expected, and the awe of them among natives is so great that 
carriers are unprocurable. The best sign is that the “King” 
of Bekwai together with other native chiefs remain loyal, and 
the most favourable ramour that ammunition is beginning 
to fail the Ashantis. It is rather a puzzle at all times whence 
they obtain their supplies. It is quite evident that we have not 
enfficient ferces, though nine hundred more men are expected 
at Cape Coast Castle, but Mr. Chamberlain reports that he 
has sent even larger supplies than he was askedfor. We have 
no doubt he has, but that is just the mischief. Nothing can con- 
vince Colonists that the same savage can be a coward to-day 
and a formidable fighting man to-morrow. They see the 
savages usually run away, and therefore think a sergeant and 
three men a sufficient garrison against any number. 

Three months ago a schoolboy named Winter was murdered 
at Konitz in West Prussia. The Anti-Semitic Press at once 
dcclared that it was a Jewish ritual murder, and as a result 
of their efforts riots bave taken place, and the Jewish 
synagogue was recently wrecked in Konitz. In reply to an 
appeal from the Rabbi, the Professors of Old Testament 
Theology at the Protestant Theological College at Halle have 
declared that there was no written or spoken tradition among 
the Jews not accessible to well-informed Christians, thus 
endorsing the resolution denouncing the charge of ritual 
murder as @ censeless calumny passed by the Congress of 








Orientalists last year. But the most trenchant condemna, 
tion of the “ritual murder” agitation comes from the 
Cologne Gazette, which expresses amazement that these 
charges have not led to any public prosecution, gq¢, 
action is demanded “for the sake of the German nation 
and the honour of the German name abroad.” (they. 
wise “how can we make it a matter of reproach for th, 
Chinese that they accuse Christian missionaries of murder. 
ing Chinese children for ritual and medicinal objects?» 
Certain writers go still further, and charge the Emperor 
with Anti-Semitism. That is a charge we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe on mere rumour. But the Kaiser 
Wilhelm might do worse than follow the example of his 
Roman Catholic brother Francis Joseph, who has publicly 
testified his abhorrence of the Judenhetze. 


The Republican Convention met at Philadelphia on 
Tuesday to nominate a candidate for the Presidency, and, 
as was fully expected, decided finally upon Mr. McKinley, 
who, whether the best candidate or not, divides the party 
least. The Vice-President is Governor Roosevelt, who, in 
deference to the unanimous wish of the party, has reluctantly 
consented to accept an honour which often involves political 
extinction.—How reluctantly, may be gathered from the fact 
that a few weeks since he stated his objection to the Vice. 
Presidential nomination in a manner that amusingly illus. 
trates the limitations of that exalted office. “A frien] of 
mine,” he said, “had two sons; the one was Vice-Prej. 
dent, the other went to sea; they were never heard of 
again.”—Past analogies, however, do not apply to a 
man so strong and so necessary as Governor Roosevelt, 
The programme or “platform” adopted contains no 
sensational feature. The Republicans of course aceept 
Protectionism, a gold standard, and subsidies for American 
shipping, and are in favour of regulating Trusts and 
restricting immigration. They decide to keep the Philippines 
and Puerto Rico while granting rights of local self-govern. 
ment, but promise Cuba “independence” by and by. They 
hope the South African War will end honourably for both 
parties, but are rather vehement about the Nicaragua 
Canal, which they wish to see controlled as well as owned by 
the United States. Altogether the programme is moderate, 
and the choice for President as good a one as circumstances 
permitted. Mr. McKinley is possibly a little too much of a 
politician, but he has won and receives international respect, 





At the meeting of the Women’s Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion held in St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, on Tuesday, 
the Duke of Devonshire very properly reminded his audience 
that “so long as the demand for Home-rule is still put for. 
ward through its representatives in Parliament by a consider. 
able majority of the people of one of the kingdoms which 
form the United Kingdom, so long as there are votes to be 
gained or to be retained by promises—however vague, how- 
ever indefinite, however insincere—of the sacrifice of the 
unity of the United Kingdom and of the supremacy of 
Parliament, so long as this state of things continues to exist, 
it would be imprudent and rash on our part to assume that a 
policy will never be adopted again by any party which at no 
very distant period seemed to be so near attaining success.” 
That, in our opinion, is a most important warning, and we 
agree also with the Duke of Devonshire when he dwells with 
great and special force on the necessity for maintaining the 
unity of the citadel of Empire in the interests of the whole 
Empire. Yet, strangely enough, the man who specially arro- 
gates to himself the appellation of an Imperialist—Mr. Rhodes 
—the man whom we are all asked to bow down to as a pillar 
of the Empire, recklessly sent £10,000 to men who were 
engaged in a conspiracy to break up the union of these 
islands, and thus supplied them with the sinews of war at 
the moment when our struggle to overcome disruption was at 
its hardest and bitterest. If the Duke of Devonshire’s view 
is the true one, what are we to say of Mr. Rhodes’s action ? 

Mr. Chamberlain, who followed the Duke of Devonshire, 
did not speak more severely than is required when he con- 
demned “ the efforts of a small knot of self-righteous persons 
in this country who have done their best to calumniate their 
countrymen, who have imputed the worst and the most 
scandalous motives to all from whom they differ, and who in 
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that way have done a great deal to confirm the prejudices 


which are 80 ready of growth upon the Continent of Europe 
and to encourage the enemies of this country both in South 
Africa and elsewhere.” That is, unfortunately, a just accusa- 
tion. The peace party had every right to take their own view, 
put they had no right—and they deeply injured their cause 
thereby—to inflame public feeling by the suggestion of base 
and corrupt motives in their opponents. In the course 
of his speech Mr. Chamberlain remarked that though 
Lord Rosebery’s views upon all subjects were “the same as 
ours, he for some reason unknown to ourselves prefers not to 
take an oar in our boat, but to stand upon the shore, and 
probably back us as the winners.” We suppose the quidnuncs 
will regard this as a calculated, if cryptic, iuvitation to Lord 
Rosebery to enter the Ministry. It is far more likely to be 
nothing but an oratorical bon mot. 





On Tuesday Lord Salisbury addressed a speech to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
marked by a great deal of feeling. The subject of his address 
was, in effect, the need for discretion among missionaries. 
He quoted the Eastern proverb, “ First the missionary, then 
the Consul, then the General,” and pointed out what a terrible 
hindrance to missionary work was this notion that political 
expansion and missionary work went hand in hand. “Just 
look at this Chinese matter. You observe that all the people 
who are slaughtered are Christians. Do you imagine that 
they are slaughtered simply because the Chinese dislike their 
religion ?—there is no nation in the world so indifferent on 
the subject of religion as the Chinese—it is because they and 
other nations have got the idea that missionary work is a 
mere instrument of the secular Government in order to 
achieve the objects it has in view. That is a most dangerous 
and terrible snare.” In dealing with missionary work among 
Mahommedan populations, Lord Salisbury urged special care. 
They must remember “ that in these Mahommedan countries 
you are not dealing with men who are wholly evil; you are 
dealing with men who have religious motives, earnest in many 
respects, terribly mutilated in others, but a religion that has 
portions of our own embodied in its system. You are dealing 
with a force which a pure, though mistaken, Theism gives to 
a vast population.” The whole tone of the speech was wise, 
temperate, and religious, and without any touch of cynicism 
or hopelessness. 


In the House of Commons on Menday, Mr. Chamberlaia 
explained the new compromise that has been arrived at in 
regard to the question of Australian appeals. Under the new 
plan, the right of appeal is only to be restricted in a single case 
=the case of a constitutional question arising as to the 
powers inter se between the States or the States and the 
Federal Government, and arising in the High Court—but the 
High Court may at the same time, if it thinks fit, give leave 
of appeal to the Privy Council Mr. Haidane criticised tie 
compromise rather warmly, and hoped that time for discus- 
sion would be given, and in this appeal Mr. Asquith joined. 
Mr. Chamberlain deprecated delay, which was very natural, 
as the sooner the Bill is now Jaw the better, but at last, and 
very unwillingly, he consented to the debate being adjourned 
till Thursday. 


The Prince de Joinville, third and last surviving son of 
Louis Philippe, died at Paris on Saturday last in his eighty- 
second year. Asa young man ke served with distinction in 
the naval expedition against Mex:co in 1&38, being decorated 
for his gallantry at the storming of Vera Cruz, and in 1540 
was entrusted with the duty of bringing back the remains of 
Napoleon from St. Felena, when he rather gratuitously 
announced his intention of blowing up his ship if attacked by 
the English. Both the Queen and the Prince Consort were cor- 
dially attached to tia young Prince, the former describing 
him as “our great favourite,” and the latter as “ straight- 
forward, honourable, gifted, and amiable.’ During thie 
Second Empire he lived in exile in England. Returning 
to France in June, 1871, te passed the remainder of his 
life in voluntary seclusion, his last public utterance being a 
touching protest against tae action of bis grandnephew in 
defaming the “glorious Sovereign of a land which has veen 
the sanctuary of our dynasty and the birthplace of some of 
its scions,” 








We trust that the ‘Stories of the War” by Mr. Rudyard 





Kipling which are appearing in the Dazly Express will be 
very widely read. We are anxious that they should be 
read because they contain lessons of the war, moral and 
physical, theoretical and practical, which it is essential that 
the nation should learn if it is to become fit for its work,—if, 
that is, it is to survive in the great international straggle for 
existence. These tales tell us with poignant iteration that 
we must learn to work and to understand that we must be 
honest at heart instead of being arrogant fools, and that we 
must give up the habit of always trying to despise something. 
We cannot, of course, epitomise half-a-dozen stories, but we 
must single out for special praise the wonderful study of the 
young British subaltern in “‘ The Outsider” in Tuesday’s and 
Wednesday’s Daily Express :—“ He devoted himself with no 
thought of wrong to getting as much as possible out of the 
richest and easiest life the world has yet made; and to 
despising the ‘outsider’—the man beyond his cirele. 
He did it blandly, politely, unconsciously, with perfect 
sincerity. As a child he had learned early to despise his 
nurse, for she was a servant and a woman; his sisters he had 
looked down upon, and his governess, for much the same 
reasons. His home atmosphere had taught him to despise 
the terribie thing called ‘dissent.’” So the list goes on of 
the things despised by this thick-headed soldier, who, never- 
theless, was “incapable of a lie or a mean action.” The 
picture is, we fear, to a great extent a true one, and we are 
heartily glad that Mr. Kipling is going to get to close 
quarters with this national vice, despising,—one which is 
“perverting, defacing, debasing” our whole social life. 


Sir Gordon Sprigg has formed a new Cabinet. The 
Ministers are:—Premier and Treasurer, Sir Gordon Sprigg ; 
Attorney-General, James Rose-Innes; Commissioner of 
Public Works, Dr. Smartt; Secretary for Agriculture, Sir 
Pieter Faure; Colonial Secretary, T. L. Graham; Minister 
without Portfolio, John Frost. It is stated that Mr. 
Schreiner, Mr. Solomon, and Mr. Heroldt will lead a third 
party in the Cape Parliament. What are the prospects of 
the Ministry it is impossible to say, but we do not doubt that 
Mr. Schreiner and his friends are quite sincere in their resolve 
loyally to support the new Cabinet, If so, its Parliamentary 
position should be secure. 


It is with great regret that we record the death of Lord 
Loch on Wednesday. His career would have been a 
very remarkable one even without his Chinese captivity 
(when he endured torture, and oniy managed to evade by 
fifteen minutes the order for his execution issued by the 
Emperor himself), for he saw active service both in the Sikh 
War and inthe Crimea. As a Colonial Governor Lord Loch 
was distinctly successful. He even managed to hold the 
offices of High Commissioner and Governor of Cape Colony 
without loss of official reputation. He was eminently a safe 
and prudent mav, and always did his best to prevent “ crises.” 
His purely personal! relations with President Kruger while he 
was at the Cape were distinctly kind!y, and we do not doubt 
that the old man who now rules the remains of hia country 
from a saloon carriage will not hear without regret of the 
death of Lord Loch. 


Men doubt sometimes the genius of M. Thiers for foreign 
affairs, but he certainly had a rare insight into the position 
of foreign States. In January, 1871, he told his friends that 
they were all at sea as to the resources of Great Britain, 
which he maintained had in India a separate reserve of 
strength, and ventured upon this most remarkable prophecy : 

-* Whenever England is in conflict with a foreign Power 
Enrope will see her Colonies rally round and co-operate with 
her. Without the slightest expense to Ler they will equip 
their soldiers, their only ambition being to show their close 
union with her and to demonstrate that their strength and 
energy are at her disposal just as her enormous resources are 
at theirs. J predict tiis in epite of your smile of incredulity, 
and although perhaps none of us will live to witness it.” At 
this moment a force of Colonial troops, invaluable in quality 
and by no means inconsiderable in numbers, is fighting for 
the Queen in South Africa. There was probably at the time no 
man in Europe, Engiand included, who shared in M. Thiers’s 
acute prevision. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—-@—_ 


THE IMMEDIATE SITUATION IN CHINA. 


T is better just now not to discuss the future of China, 
which is shrouded in a deepening mist, and to con- 
centrate attention on the immediate situation, above which 
the mist is clearing off. The central fact of that situation 
is that China, in the informal and cruel way usual in Asia, 
has declared war on Europe. As we predicted months 
since, the proud people of China, cut to the quick by the 
insolent arrogance of the foreigners who treated their 
decaying Empire as already dead, and openly discussed 
great plans for its partition, showed such symptoms of 
disaffection as startled even the stubborn pride of the 
Empress-Regent, whose career has given her a belief in 
herself such as a born Sovereign rarely feels. As furious 
as her subjects at the tyranny of the Powers, and prob- 
ably alarmed by menaces both from the Viceroys and 
her generals, she resolved to submit no farther—she did 
reject a demand from Italy with something of arrogant 
contumely—and issued a circular to the nineteen Viceroys 
complaining of theix submissiveness, and declaring that 
China, with its vast extent and population, did not fear a 
European war. This was followed in many provinces, or 
possibly in all, by secret instructions directing that if the 
people rose upon the foreigners the latter were not to be 
protected. The instructions were accepted by those whom 
they reached as proof that a massacre was intended, and 
the Viceroy of Yunnan, either moved by some personal 
scruple or afraid of invasion from Tonquin, revealed them 
to M. Francois, a French agent, who happened to be in 
his territory with an exploring expedition. M. Francois 
when invited to fly refused in the absence of orders, 
and was a little later arrested, to preserve his life, as the 
Chinese Ambassador in Paris protests—perhaps truly—to 
keep him as a valuable hostage, as M. Delcassé suspects. 
‘The cue thus given, petty revolts broke out here and 
there, the great anti-foreign society of the “ Red Fists” 
or “Boxers,” which, as the German missionary Bishop 
testifies, includes men of all the respectable ranks, and is 
only followed by the ruffians, rose in arms, and the scene 
commenced which we are now watching throughout Pechili, 
the home province of the Empire. All available troops 
were collected by the Empress, and the grand design must 
have been communicated to a considerable number of 
persons, for on May 16th, little more than a month ago, 
the Chinese agent of the North China Herald forwarded 
to Shanghai a full account of the plot, which was pub- 
lished, but regarded, of course, as only “sensational and 
alarmist.” The gist of this statement, which events show 
to have been accurate, was that the Government had 
resolved immediately to crush the foreigners, and revindi- 
cate all ceded territories, and that the troops in Pechili, 
seventy-two thousand in number, and the ‘ Boxers ” were 
relied on as the agents. Nothing in China is ever done 
thoroughly, and if it was intended to massacre all 
Europeans at once there was failure; but still, the plan 
was partially carried out. The “ Boxers” swept the 
province, killing all missionaries who did not fly, and all 
Chinese converts; the troops sided with the ‘ Boxers,” 
threatened the Legations, and prepared to resist the 
entrance of any foreign troops into Pekin; while the 
Commandant of the forts at Taku the moment he 
knew that the plan was known opened fire upon the 
foreign men-of-war. To believe that he opened tire on 
his own ‘responsibility is to misunderstand both China 
and its great officers. The Legations were threatened, 
probably seized as hostages, or perhaps induced by want 
of food and water to surrender, and the small force under 
Admiral Sir Edward Seymour, sent from Tientsin, as must 
have been expected, to relieve them, was surrounded by 
hordes of soldiery and “ Boxers,” who have probably not 
attacked, but having cut the railway on both sides and 
broken all bridges, wait till hunger compels a desperate 
march or a surrender. By the latest rumours, the 
desperate march was made, and the Admiral on Sunday 
reached the outer gate of Pekin, but these stories are still 
unconfirmed. 
This is war on Europe, and the European Governments 
have at once treated it as such. The Taku forts, which 
guard the entrance to the Peiho, and in which the Chinese 
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have a fvolish confidence derived from the fact that they 
once in 1858 repulsed a British attack, were’ shelled 
and stormed by the allied fleets, and orders werg 
issued clearly under a formal agreement, arranged by 
telegrapb, for the march of an international army on 
Pekin. Each of the great European Powers concerned with 
China, and America also, is to despatch five thousand men 
to Taku, while Japan, which has endless soldiers, as it Were 
on the spot, is to contribute by most accounts double that 
quota. Once assembled—and they are all afloat—a Com. 
mander-in-Chief will be appointed with, we hope, definite 
authority, arrangements made for commissariat and 
supplies, Japan and Port Arthur being regardeg 
as the true bases and depéts of supply, and the 
march on the capital will commence. We say “vill 
commence,” for though we pretend to know no secrets 
there is nothing else for it that we can see. Even if the 
Legations were released, and a counter-revolution carried 
through in the capital—there must be an Emperor's 
party there—it would be impossible to rest content with- 
out the admission of a strong European force into Pekin, 
to protect the new Government and establish permanent 
order. We cannot leave civilisation at the mercy of the 
villainous coteries of Mandarins who rule China, or suffer 
Europe to be subjected to the dangerous alarms which any 
outbreak in Pekin of necessity produces. The work of 
warning the Mandarins must be done effectually, and it 
cannot be done until the armed white men have appeared 
in strength in the sacred city. That is certain, even if 
they are admitted peacefully, and of that there is as vet 
no sign whatever. The Empress-Regent may be shaken, 
or disposed to gain time by negotiation, but she must be 
aware that unless she tries to conquer her reign is over, 
and if not dethroned or poisoned she will, if Europe has 
read her character aright, at least make the trial. 


The grand doubt is whether, if the Empress-Regent in 
self-confidence or despair resolves to fight, and her fol- 
lowers adhere to her, the force assembled at Taku will be 
sufficient for its work. It will consist, as we calculate; of 
twenty thousand picked Indians and Europeans, and 
probably ten thousand Japanese, or thirty thousand in 
all, who may be directed by a competent Commander-in- 
Chief, but may also be guided by a Committee of widely 
different Admirals and Generals. This army must carry 
with it all supplies, for the Chinese will bring in none, 
over a hundred miles of broken, though not hilly, country, 
to a city defended by at least seventy thousand troops 
and a furious mob, all fighting behind walls which are 
antiquated, but which it will require a siege-train to 
blow down. Everything in the way of destroying 
roads and bridges, of entrenchment, and of menace 
that can be done to arrest the invaders will, we may be 
sure, be done, if only to gain time for fresh troops from 
other sections of the Empire to arrive, and if the enemy were 
not Chinese, the relieving force would never reach Pekin. 
The defenders being Chinese the invaders will arrive, or 
two-thirds of them, one-third being left to guard commu- 
nications; but the assumption that on their arrival 
the troops, the guards, the “ Boxers,” and the Pekinese 
mob will all submit is an assumption merely. It 
is matter of experience that they will if their Govern- 
ment does; but they may not if encouraged to resist, 
and their Government in modern times has never 
been ruled by so resolute, resourceful, and merciless 
a person as the Empress-Regent. She may struggle to 
the last and then swallow gold-leaf, or she may follow 
the advice known to have been seriously discussed br the 
creat officials, and abandoning the futile effort to defend 
the city, may retreat with the Emperor to Segan in 
Shense, the old capital, with its palaces all ready for her 
reception, and so leave the Ambassadors and the Generals 
of the composite army staring at each other with nothing 
to do and no authority beyond the range of their Maxim 
guns. It may be said that China has always been 
defeated and has always yielded, and that is true ; but the 
defeats have always ended in compromises, promises, and 
payments of money, and the very essence of the situation 
now is that compromises are impossible, for the Empress 
must be dethroned, that promises are utterly valueless, 
and that any fine—the huger the worse—can only increase 
the national hatred of the invaders and the national 





belief, which is partly true, that they seek nothing but 
gain. There is nething for it but a new native Govern- 
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ent for China, which will be ruinous to all who have 
henefited by the old system, now imbedded in the very 
f the governing class, and though it may prove 
dly easy to establish such a Government, it may 
also prove to be a work involving a terrible expenditure 
of energy and blood. Ancient Empires like China while 
still fortified by the regard of millions—a fact proved 
hy the “Boxer” ingurrection itself—do not fall at a 


touch. 
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THE SETTLEMENT AND PUBLICITY AS TO 
THE PASI. 


HERE is one aspect of the settlement in South Africa 
T which we trust will not be left out of sight. That 
is the need for publicity as to the past. We want to 
hear the real truth told about the whole system of 
government pursued in the past by the Transvaal. 
The world in general probably imagines that such 
publicity is sure to be secured when the war is over, 
but we do not feel so certain. Though the first im- 
pulse in the official mind on finding out the truth 
as to the darker side of the action of the Boer oli- 
garchy may be towards publication, there will be many 
very strong influences at work in favour of a policy of 
bushing up matters. In the first place, there will be the 
want of any regular machinery for setting forth the past 
aud for uncovering traces which have no doubt been very 
carefully covered. The soldiers and civilians will be so 
busy with the work in hand, the anxious and laborious 
work of reconstruction, that without special instructions 
they are not likely to trouble their heads very much 
about the past misdeeds of the Boers. In addition to 
this there will be the very natural feeling that there is 
something ungenerous, something low and ungentlemanly, 
in raking into a people’s past. The Boers have been beaten 
ina fair fight and there isan end. Let bygones be bygones. 
Besides these open and very human excuses for not going 
back on the past, there will be others no less strong. There 
are thousands of men, not only in the Transvaal, but 
throughout South Atrica, who before the war were in 
various ways involved in the ignobler side of the Boer 
Government, and these men will fight desperately against 
any exposures which might expose them. They are 
just now professing themselves willing to take the 
British side, and it will doubtless seem very important to 
accept their loyalty without too stringent an inquiry. 
Hence it is sure to be urged that it would be most unwise 
to disturb things by telling the truth about either them or 
the men with whom they have social or business connections. 
Take the case of certain Cape politicians who may have 
had relations with the Boers before, or even during, the 
war, who have been sitting on the fence in fact, but who 
are most anxious now to get down on the British side. We 
shall be told that it would be far better to lose an oppor- 
tunity for the justification of the war than to prevent the 
easy descent on to our side for men who now wish to pose 
as if they have always been British at heart. Next, there 
will be a certain number of Johannesburg capitalists who 
will very much prefer that the true story of Transvaal 
Government finance shall never be told, and who will 
work their hardest against a policy of publication. 
Though we fully realise that the bulk of the British 
and American capitalists at Johannesburg acted most 
fairly and openly, and rejected all attempts to 
square them—they might have done much better 
for themselves materially had they accepted Mr. 
Kruger’s terms—there was no doubt a section who had 
monetary dealings with the Boers which will not bear the 
light. These men will move heaven and earth to draw a 
veil over the past. There is yet one other influence in 
favour of hushing up to be mentioned, and that the 
strongest of all. . The chief foreign Powers, we may be 
sure, will let it be understood that they would prefer that 
the diplomatic history of the Transvaal, and the dealings 
of the Executive with them, shall be left alone and not 
given to the world. Toa certain extent it will no doubt 
be right to respect such foreign protests, but if the 
pressure extends beyond the reasonable request not 
to create international episodes, we do not think it 
should be regarded. 
In our view, the Government must steadfastly resist 
these influences directed against suppression, and must, 
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instead, insist that everything that tells what the Boer 
Government really was must be given to the world,— 
after, of course, every possible precaution has been taken 
to avoid the use of doubtful material, for there must be 
no production of bogus evidence nor the faintest suspicion 
of any unfairness. What we must do is to justify the 
war not only to the people of this country and the 
Empire, but to the whole of South Africa. To a certain 
number of Dutch Afrikanders the Boer Government is 
still a kind of ideal. When they hear the true story, 
and realise how like President Kruger, with his bribes, 
his financial concessions, his spies, and his agents provo- 
cateurs, was to Napoleon III., they may reasonably be 
expected to abandon a good deal of their sentimental 
regret for the lost cause. We do not want a class of 
romantic Dutch Jacobites to grow up in South Africa, 
and nothing will prevent this more effectually than 
letting it be known what “ Krugerism ” really was. 

It is not of course for us to say how and where the 
proofs as to the nature of the Transvaal Government are 
to be found, but we may indicate the directions in which 
investigation should take place, and the kind of in- 
formation which should be published. Personally, and 
if it were not thought too great a departure from pre- 
cedent, we should like to constitute a small special Com- 
mission, consisting of three men whose honour and good 
faith could be absolutely trusted, and two of whom 
had also local knowledge, and ask them to report on the 
dealings of the Boer Government with (1) financial con- 
cessions and public money; (2) the Orange Free State; 
(3) the Afrikander Bond and the Cape Colony poli- 
ticians; (4) the natives within their own borders; 
(5) the natives outside, such as the Basutos; (6) 
the Judges and Courts of Law; (7) the liquor ques- 
tion; (8) the administration of the police, ordinary 
and secret; (9) the Press, and the exercise of public 
opinion. A Commission composed, say, of Sir William 
Conyngham Greene, who knows the subject profoundly 
from the official side, of Mr. FitzPatrick, who knows 
what the Boer administration was like from the social 
and commercial side, and of some impartial English 
“Q.C.” able to advise as to the rejection of evidence which 
ought not to be used, would, we believe, if given free access 
to all papers now in the possession of the Government, or 
which may be acquired by them, produce a picture of 
administrative methods such as would astonish the world. 
But if such a formal investigation is too much to ask for, 
we may at least expect the Government to shake itself 
free from the official conventions that usually forbid 
the publication of documents on the other side, and 
frankly put at the disposal of the public all the in- 
formation it acquires as to the inner workings of the 
Boer oligarchy. We do not want this or that covert 
allusion, as, for example, to the Proclamation alleged to 
have been prepared for circulation among the Basutos, or 
hints as to the corruption of the Boer Executive such as 
have been given from time to time. We want the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth whomever it 
may affect, and however inconvenient and disagreeable it 
may be in the narrower political sense. Be the conse- 
quences to individuals what they may, let us know the 
tacts, and refuse to allow to any one the protection of 
silence. 





THE POWERS INTERESTED IN CHINA. 


O much depends upon the harmony of the Powers in 
dealing with the present explosion in China that it 

is weil to record and remember the special interests and 
objects which govern the policy of each of them in the 
Far East. For the moment the six Powers which are 
sufficiently interested in China to make large sacrifices or 
run considerable risks are, so to speak, bound together by 
the necessity of saving their Legations, or avenging the 
frightful insult which would be involved in their massacre 
or imprisonment as hostages; but each one of the six 
has separate designs, interests, or fears as to future loss. 
The six are Russia, Great Britain, France, Germany, the 
United States, and Japan, the remaining States of Europe, 
either from absence of motive, as in the Austrian case, or 
from want of easily available force, occupying rather the 
position of benevolent lookers-on. Even Portugal, iu 
spite of the imminent danger of Macao, and Holland, 
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with its thousands of Chinese subjects, must perforce 
await the unfolding of the drama without any substantial 
interference. Of the Powers which will, and indeed must, 
act, Russia is, on the whole, the one most concerned. 
It is absolutely necessary for Russia, if she would 
turn her vast possessions in Northern Asia to full account, 
to possess herself by force or by agreement of Manchuria 
and Korea, and at the same time to keep a certain 
control over the whole of Northern China, sufficient, at 
all events, to prevent sudden action, whether warlike or 
popular, against her Pacific provinces. She therefore 
desires an orderly but weak China, favourable to herself, 
but, in any case, not favourable to Japan, which also 
desires Korea. To this end, Russia will use any neces- 
sary number of troops, but will watch with jealousy any 
Japanese interference, and remain almost morbidly 
anxious that the new Emperor or Premier should neither 
be hostile to herself, nor strong enough to make a strong 
and independent China. Her natural, or as it were 
instinctive, course will be to help Europe to defend or 
avenge the Legations, to dethrone the Empress, to 
enthrone the Emperor, and to construct under him a 
fairly effective governing Committee or Cabinet for the 
restoration of order. She might not have influence 
enough with an individual. At the same time, she will 
discourage the use of Japanese troops, and will pour into 
Manchuria by land and by sea all available forces of her 
own, so that, however affairs may turn out, the thing she 
wants and means to have will be in her actual possession. 
The second Power in China is Great Britain, which has 
the strongest fleet off the coast, and which can in a 
month throw thirty thousand Englishmen, Sikhs, and 
Rajpoots, under competent officers, upon any given 
point. Great Britain has, it is true, no terri- 
torial interest in China, her statesmen dreading acutely 
the necessity for governing any great number of 
Chinese, but her commercial interest is very peremptory. 
Not only is her trade with China far the greatest of 
any State—for you must count in it the Indian as 
well as the home trade, which brings it up to 
£27,000,000—but she regards China as the great 
market of the future, losing which she may, as her 
population increases, lose much of her grand prosperity. 
It is therefore a great interest with her—an interest, it 
may be, worth a great war—that China should be so 
governed as to be orderly and prosperous, and that the 
Empire, so far at least as the Central and Southern 
provinces are eoncerned, should hold together, and be 
independent of any separate influence other than her own, 
which, again, she has no desire to push if her freedom to 
trade is effectually guaranteed. Her position is slightly 
complicated by the necessity her Government feels of 
protecting missionaries, but apart from that she does not 
wish to annex any province of China, or to govern China, 
or to interfere in any way with the Chinese method of 
managing their own affairs. Her natural, or as it were 
instinctive, method of action will be to strengthen her 
fleet till it can guard the Treaty Ports, to send as many 
Sikhs and Rajpoots to Pekin as will give her real weight 
in the final settlement, and to support any Emperor under 
whom a strong Minister can rule. Thestrongerthis Minister 
the better for British interests, provided he is fairly just 
about trade and governs in the interest of China rather 
than of any separate Power. She would regard a revolt 
of the Viceroys with apprehension, as tending either to par- 
tition or to an anarchy fatal to prosperity, and therefore to 
external commerce, and in general would greatly prefer an 
independent and orderly China to any other settlement. 


The third Power interested in China is France, because 
besides some trade she, like Russia, enjoys a territorial 
contiguity. Indo-China, now French, marches with China, 
and was till recently counted among the many de- 
pendencies of Pekin. France is always afraid of dis- 
turbance in Yunnan—which has just occurred—and 
always hoping to obtain Yunnan and Szechuen—where 
also there is disturbance—and thus to form what would 
be in the aggregate a great Oriental Empire, possibly 
self-supporting. She has a considerable garrison in 
Tonguin, and can send a strong division to Taku, 
but her commercial interest in China is not of the 
first class, and ber territorial interest does not lead 
her to desire a strong China. Her natural or in- 
stinctive policy, therefore, after the Legations have been 


| 
saved or avenged, will be to support Russia, at ¢h 
price of her claim to Yunnan being fully acknowledged, 
It is difficult to imagine any cause strong enough to 
make her step aside from this policy, though she jg 
little hampered by her claim, which is important to her in 
Europe, to be the right arm in Asia of the Roman 
Catholic Church. That Church is in frightful danger in 
China, in fact may be extirpated, and the Papacy would 
resent bitterly any settlement which did not provide fo; 
its safety. A settlement on the British-American-German 
lines would so provide, and France will have to take that 
into consideration. 

The fourth Power interested in China is Germany 
She has a great trade to defend, she has hopes of stil] 
greater trade, and she desires, if possible, so to increase 
her territorial dominion that she may ultimately possess 
one or two provinces of the Empire in full sovereignty, 
As she will never get them from a strong China, her 
interest in keeping China strong is a commercial interest 
only, but it is probable that to avoid a great and risky 
adventure she will give this the preference. In that casa 
her natural or instinctive method will be to join in the 
Concert till the Legations are rescued or avenged, and 
then to support Great Britain, but always with the 
proviso that she is not finally to surrender her own hopes, 
She will not be anxious for a very strong or independent 
China, but will not be hostile to one, or resist a settlement 
which seems likely to be satisfactory to the general com. 
mercial interest of Europe. America has no interest in 
China, after the Legations are protected or avenged, except 
the commercial one. She would not accept territory if 
offered her, and has no desire for “ influence” if only her 
commerce is free and her missionaries protected against 
outrage. These two objects, however, her statesmen 
appear to feel very strongly, and they must in the final 
settlement induce her, almost compel her, to support 
Great Britain, which alone on both those points sees with 
her eye to eye. Her natural or instinctive policy will be 
to give that support, probably with an emphasis better 
proportioned to her great rank in the world than to her 
immediate interest in China. As she is always potentially 
a great maritime Power, and has actually sixty thousand 
troops in the Philippines, her vote will be a heavy one. 

Finally, there is Japan. It is exceedinglv difficult to 
learn what the precise attitude of Japan to China is, but 
the facts seem to justify an opinion of this kind. Japan, 
being dependent upon China for a market and upon 
Korea for food, is jealous in the extreme of any European 
Power obtaining great ascendency in Pekin, and especially 
jealous of Russia because she believes that Power to 
be ambitious of seizing Korea. While, then, she is 
willing to defend or to avenge the Legations, she desires 
to be so strong at Pekin as to be able, if need be, to resist, 
or even to veto, the action of any other Power. Her Army 
is quite ready, her Fleet is nearly ready, and her natural 
or instinctive policy, therefore, if she acts at all, which she 
is nearly compelled to do, is to send a powerful army to 
Pekin, the weight of which army, when the settlement is 
made, will be thrown in opposition to Russia, and in sup- 
port of any scheme which Russia cordially dislikes. This 
attitude is, however, greatly affected by the fact that if 
Russia can do without Korea, say, for twenty years, Japan 
has no interest in opposing her, except her permanent 
interest in becoming, if she can, supreme in Pekin. That 
interest would, however, lead her rather to establish an 
influence there than to break up the Chinese Empire, in 
which she might not obtain a share which she would 
think adequate. 

If this rough sketch is correct, it would follow that in 
Pekin Russia and France will form one group, and Great 
Britain, America, and Germany another, with Japan as @ 
powerful but nearly incalculable outsider ; but that if 
Russia and France can be contented territorially, or even 
Russia alone, all the Powers will be so far united that 








they can together endeavour to set up an orderly yet 
independent native Government in China, Whether that 
effort will be fruitful is still doubtful; but it can be made, 
and may, owing to the traditional desire of Chinamen 
for a native civilisation protected by a central authority, 
be unexpectedly successful. But if the two groups part, 
there is little hope except in events and circumstances, 
such as the rise of a Chinaman of genius, as yet outside 





all political calculations. 
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A SPANISH-AMERICAN UNION. 


HE Globe of Wednesday gives an account of a 

T movement among the Spanish and Portuguese 

speaking peoples of the Old and New Worlds which, if it 

were to take a real and practical shape, might have the 
most momentous consequences, According to the Globe, 
the object of the movement is a close alliance between 

Spain, Portugal, and all the Spanish and Portuguese 

States of Central and Southern America. “Last week 

an organising committee met in Madrid under the 

presidency of the Prime Minister, with whom were all the 

Cabinet. A large number of Spanish notables took part 

in the meeting, and the aims of the Union and its future 

programme were expounded with much clearness by 

Sefior Sagasta and others.” <A great Congress will be 

held in Madrid next October, at which the representatives 

of Latin America will meet those of Spain and Portugal. 

At present the aim of these Latin States is said 
to be arbitration among themselves, “but it is pretty 
evident that the bond is intended to go further than that.” 
The genesis of the movement is curious. It is said to be the 
outcome of two things: “the war in which Spain’s Fleet 
was crushed by the United States, and the example given 
by Greater Britain in rallying to the Mother-country when 
Messrs. Kruger and Steyn so insolently invaded Natal 
last October. The first event killed all the jealousy felt 
by the former Spanish colonies in South America for 
their mother-country, and the second showed the advan- 
tages afforded by the union of mother and daughter 
States.” Spain, that is, is no longer feared by the oversea 
Spaniard, but is pitied as being, with all her faults, the 
mother of the race, and this pity is tending to grow into 
love. Again, the Spanish and Portuguese Americans are 
believed to have been made extremely uneasy by the way 
in which the United States has assumed the position of 
the arbiter of the Western Hemisphere. The Spanish and 
Portuguese Republics liked the Monroe doctrine well 
enough as long as it seemed to them merely a protection 
against European aggression. They are now, however, 
beginning to regard it with suspicion, and to fear that it 
may be used to coerce some into an obedience which they 
would detest. In other words, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese States of the New World have begun to think that 
they would feel safer if they were to join together for 
mutual help and protection. But given such a union, there 
is no reason why the two mother-countries, which are now 
neither richer nor stronger than several of the daughter- 
States, should not take their place in the movement. 

No doubt there are very great possibilities in this 
idea. If Spain and Portugal plus Spanish and Portuguese 
America could really stand together, and if the head- 
ship of the combination were to fall to a man of genius, 
we should find that a new force had arisen in the world. 
That quasi-federation would have command of vast wealth 
of all kinds, besides food and horses in abundance, and 
also might be able to command the services of many 
millions of armed men. But what chance is there of the 
combination holding together or of it being guided 
by an able man? Very little, we should think, for 
the jealousies and hatreds will be many and great. 
The States that would compose it if it ever comes 
into existence—which we greatly doubt—would be in 
such various stages of political and material develop- 
ment that it would be very difficult to find common 
ground. Mexico, for example, is now in a very flourish- 
ing condition, She is rich, her public finances are 
in fair order, her administration is, on the whole, decently 
ordered, and she has a large number of fairly efficient 
troops. Chili, again, is in a reasonably sound condition, 
and so is the Argentine. But this fact would not make 
Brazil or Venezuela or Bolivia or Peru or Ecuador the 


least inclined to accept these more civilised States as | 


guides. They would hate the notion of being “bossed” by 
a Mexican ora manfrom Argentina. Even stronger would 


be the dislike of being guided by a European Spaniard. | 


But though, for these reasons, we very much doubt the 
formation of anything approaching a close union, it is of 
course always possible that external pressure might tem- 
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negotiators were to cause great annoyance in the Central 
American Republics, that an actual quarrel were to 
break out, and that the Americans were to prepare 
to use force to carry out their views. Under such 
circumstances one can conceive a wave of feeling 
arising throughout Spanish and Portuguese America 
which might produce a momentary union. To avoid 
contingencies of this kind was, no doubt, one of the 
reasons that made Mr. Hay refuse to ask for the particular 
modification of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty which would 
allow the fortification of the canal. He did not want 
to run the risk of having the Central American 
Republics calling upon their kin throughout the 
New World to preserve them from the indignity of 
forts being built by the foreigner on their soil. In 
our opinion, Mr, Hay’s handling of the canal problem 
showed that he possessed the statesman’s instinct in 
a high degree. The possibility of a combination of 
Spanish and Portuguese States with which we are dealing 
shows how well he diagnosed the situation. There are, of 
course, other ways in which the United States and a 
Spanish-Portuguese union might become antagonistic. 
The Monroe doctrine itself might prove a cause of friction. 
If a Spanish Republic misused a German trader the 
United States might prefer to intervene directly rather 
than to allow European intervention which might lead to 
a violation of the Monroe doctrine. But what if the 
Republic has agreed to combine in resistance to American 
action? To put the matter in another way. The Monroe 
doctrine if really carried out must involve a certain amount 
of American tutelage over Spanishand Portuguese America. 
You are bound to be to some extent responsible for, and 
to exercise discipline over, those you protect. But suppose 
that tutelage put in operation, it might very likely be 
resented by a federation among the States which were 
treated as in tutelage. 

There is, again, yet another possibility in regard to a 
Spanish-Portuguese-American union. Suppose it to 
exist and to assume a specially Latin character, might it 
not be possible for France, which has always claimed to 
be the leader and representative of the Latin races, to put 
herself at. the head of the movement, and to revive her 
power and prosperity by reinvigorating ‘‘the Indies” ? Of 
course everything is possible, and France has no doubt 
always possessed ambitions in the direction of Spain and 
the leadership of the Latin races, but we very much 
doubt anything practical coming from such an attempt— 
though it would have been just the attempt to attract 
Napoleon III., whose dreamy mind loved such vast and 
vague schemes. On the whole, we are inclined to think that 
very little will come of the projected union unless the 
United States by a blundering and inept diplomacy in 
Central America were to do something which would 
bring all Spanish-Americans together in arms in defence 
of their national interests, and still more their national 
pride. Must we, then, conclude that the vast Spanish and 
Portuguese population of South America have no great 
political future under rulers of their own choosing, and that 
their destiny is either anarchy or else foreign rule, American 
or European? We should hesitate to give a decided 
opinion, but we cannot forget that the population of South 
America is mixed beyond any other in the world, and that 
a population in which negro, Indian,and European elements 
are combined and recombined has never yet shown true 
vigour. Still, time may clarify any mixture, and it is 
possible that some one State—say Mexico—may develop 
a really steady and sound polity on Spanish-American 
| lines, and that this polity may gradually spread its in- 

fluence throughout South America, and in, say, another 

‘three hundred years produce a new factor in the world’s 
| problem. Time only can answer the riddle. Meantime, 
| we look forward with considerable interest to the doings 
| of the Conference which is to meet in Madrid next 
| October. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


We criticised some weeks ago the agtion of the 
Trustees of the British Museum in fathering a 


porarily drive the various Spanish and Portuguese States | measure which seemed to ignore one of the principal 


of America together in a kind of panic of apprehension. 
Suppose, for example, that when America begins to move 
in earnest in regard to an Isthmian canal the American 


objects for which the Museum exists. The Bill which 
authorises the destruction of valueless printed matter has 
Mr. Morley’s name at its back, and it is he who, in his 
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official character as Trustee, has charge of it in the House 
of Commons. We were justified therefore in assuming, in 
the absence of more complete information, that he was its 
real as well as its titular parent, and that the proposal 
represented the genuine opinion of the Trustees as to the 
proper method of disposing of the printed matter to which 
it relates. A little conversation in the House of Commons 
on Monday puts the action of the Trustees in a very 
different light. A Scotch Member asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether the Trustees of the British 
Museum had prepared any plans for its extension, and 
whether any funds applicable to this purpose had been 
bequeathed to them. The First Commissioner of Works 
was possibly conscious that bricks and mortar always 
involve a third and more important element—money, and 
he left the answer to Mr. Crombie’s question to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Mr. Hanbury replied, as regards 
funds, that the late Mr. Vincent Stuckey Lean had left the 
British Museum £50,000 for “ the improvement and exten- 
sion of the library and reading room,” and, as regards plans, 
that the Trustees had prepared a scheme for such extension 
and improvement, which was estimated to cost £150,000. 
How far the Trustees: would have been at liberty to spend 
the £50,000 bequeathed to them without reference to the 
Treasury we do not know, but it is obvious that when the 
estimated cost amounted to three times the amount of the 
bequest the consent of the Treasury became an essential 
part of the transaction. The consideration of this applica- 
tion on the part of the Trustees, Mr. Hanbury went on to 
say, “had been deferred, as the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment to authorise the Trustees to deposit copies of local 
newspapers with local authorities, and to dispose of 
valueless printed matter, would set free a large amount of 
space.” Mr. Hanbury sat down without having thrown 
any further light on the action of the Trustees. He was 
under the impression, indeed, that his answer bad “‘im- 
plied” what Mr. Morley a minute later put into words ; 
but whatever it may have conveyed to those who heard 
him, it conveyed nothing of the kind to those who read 
his reply in the Times the next morning. On the contrary, 
the gist of his answer seemed to be that the Trustees and 
the Treasury were agreed that if the Bill passed the money 
it was proposed to spend on the extension of the library 
might be better applied. Mr. Morley, however, was not 
content to sit still uuder this imputation. He at once 
asked Mr. Hanbury whether the Treasury had not in August 
last informed the Trustees that no proposal for extension 
could be listened to “ until an attempt had been made to 
take the opinion of the House with a view to giving new 
authority to the ‘Trustees for the disposal of newspapers 
and other printed matter.” This is what Mr. Hanbury 
thought that his answer had implied, and we cannot, 
therefore, be wrong in accepting it as a correct statement 
of what actually took place. 

It will be seen, however, that it gives a wholly 
new complexion to the action of the Trustees. Hitherto 
it has been assumed that the remarkable Bil! which 
has passed the Lords, and is now before the Commons, 
expressed their real mind. They had to consider the 
provision of additional space for valuable printed 
matter, and they were of opinion that in the first 
instance it might properly be provided by the destruction 
of so-called valueless printed matter. This seemed so 
extraordinary a conclusion for a learned body to arrive at 
that we naturally doubted whether we bad heard the 
whole story. Mr. Morley’s question clears up this un- 
certainty. The choice of the Trustees did not lie between 
extension and destruction. Extension was practically 
denied them until an attempt had been made to get the 
House of Commons to say whether destruction was not 
preferable. The Treasury perhaps thought that as Mr. 
Morley could not well argue against his own proposal, 
the Bill would slip through in the belief that the Trustees 
approved of it on its merits. Happily this has now 
become impossible. We know exactly what the position 
of the Trustees is. Presumably they are no more anxious 
than we are to have the responsibility of deciding for all 
time to come what printed matter is valuable and what is 
valueless. They know as well as their critics that this is 
a question which only the future can determine, and they 
have not the least wish to anticipate the decision of the 
future. But they are confronted by this very serious 
difficulty, ‘They are expected to crowd the contents of a 
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quart pot into a pint pot, and now, as ever, they find th 
task more than human ingenuity can compass. Bither 
the pint pot must be enlarged or some of the contents 
of the quart pot must be otherwise disposed of, The 
Trustees have evidently no preference for the latter 
course. Qn the contrary, they have their plans ready for 
making fresh room for all the matter they have under 
their charge. It is the Treasury that is the mover jn 
the business. Tho Treasury, in fact, is in the position of 
a man whose gardener has applied to him for more sheds 
to store rubbish in. The gardener describes the utilit 
of leaf-mould, and enlarges on the time it takes in Ad 
paration and the importance of having it at hand and 
under cover. The master is not well instructed in the 
virtues of leaf-mould, but he has learnt by repeated 
experience what a loug carpenter’s bill means. He comes 
with the gardener to look at the rubbish-heaps, and he 
cannot deny that they take up more room than there is to 
give them. But the last bill for improvement and exten. 
sion of garden-sheds is very much in his mind, and he is 
in no hurry to run up a new one. Then a thought comes 
into his head and he says to the gardener: “You should 
not leave all this refuse lying about till it becomes a 
nuisance. You should burn it.” He has come to the 
same conclusion as the Treasury,—only he is disposing of 
valueless green-stuff while they are condemning “ value. 
less printed matter.” 

Unfortunately, moreover, there is another element of 
ualikeness in the two cases. ‘he green-stuff of one year 
is the same in kind as the green-stuff of another year. If 
the master finds that he has been wrong and that the 
garden has suffered, he has only to build the sheds and 
wait a year or two and the loss due to the bonfire will be 
made good. But the printed matter of one year is quite dis. 
tinct from the printed matter of another year. There is 
no saying beforehand what the historian will find valuable 
and what he will reject as worthless. Only the accumu- 
lations of every tenth year might be destroyed, and vet in 
each tenth year something might be included which for the 
purpose of the historian 1s irreplaceable. This is the con- 
sideration which makes the action of the Treasury so mis- 
chievous. he library of the British Museum occupies a 
wholly different position from any other library in the 
Kingdom. It is intended not only for present students, 
or for students pursuing a particular line of inquiry, but 
for future students, and for students whose lines of 
inquiry it is impossible now to forecast. Doubtless 
among the valueless printed matter the fate of which is now 
in the balance there is much that fully deserves its name. 
Our point is that it is impossible to decide beforehand 
how much does deserve it and how much does not. For 
the purpose—the true purpose—of the British Museum 
nothing is valueless until the substance of it has been 
extracted and used by the student. Possibly there may 
come a time when the Trustees will be able to point to a 
particular room, and say: ‘All that is valuable in that 
room is present in Mr. So-and-so’s history.’ We do not 
believe, indeed, that this time ever will come, because 
what one student throws away another may pick up and 
find valuable. But whether it comes or not, it has not come 
yet, and till it comes there is no possible justification for 
such a Bill as that of which Mr. Morley is the official, 
but not the real, sponsor. We do noi say that the Treasury 
ought at once to find all the money that the Trustees ask 
for—a good deal may be done for £150,000, and it may 
be that a third of this sum would supply the room 
actually needed at this moment—but that, in principle, 
the demand of the Trustees is a reasonable demand we 
have no doubt; and for this reason we shall be glad to 
see the Bill either defeated or withdrawn. 








THE DISLIKE OF ASIA FOR EUROPE. 
N° one now questions, we fancy, the truth of the dislike of 
Be Asia for Europe. The facts of history have been too 
uniform and too unmistakable. The Asiatic, however much 
benefited by contact with the European, has always in the 
end revolted against him, and has always until this century 
succeeded in casting him out. Greek or Roman or 
Northern, he has never been able to endure his propinquity, 
and has always, sometimes after centuries of warfare, driven 
him away. The dislike has conquered fear, has overpowered 
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gratitude, has killed out even the respect which men feel for 
a higher civilisation than their own. The white barbarian at | 
last merged himself in Rome, the brown semi-barbarian | 
expelled Rome beyond his frontier. Even in our day the 
Sepoy, petted and guided and full of reverence, yet rose on 
the Englishman with the approval of the masses of his 
countrymen, all of whom acknowledged that the Englishman 
prought prosperity and law. It is not the dislike about which 
there is doubt, but only its cause. Why did not the Asiatic 
absorb the Roman, or the Saracen the Crusader, as the China- 
man absorbed the Manchu, or the Egyptian the Arab? The 
answer is sometimes that the dislike is inherent, a survival of 
a forgotten contest which raged before history began, some- 
times that it is a consequence of the prejudice created by 
difference of colour, sometimes that it is a result of incom- 
patible ideals ; but it is never quite satisfactory, for it only 
pushes the explanation a little further back. What caused 
the struggle, wherefore the prejudice, why are not the ideals 
reconciled ? Neither will our answer be satisfactory, for it is 
incomplete, yet perhaps it is worth stating, both because, so 
far as it goes, it does explain, and because it is so often over- 
looked. The Asiatic detests the European, in the first place, 
because of wounded caste feeling ; because, that is, of a hatred 
like that of the French proletariat for the French noblesse. 
The European never plunges among Asiaties without claiming 
an insufferable superiority. He always asserts that he is the 
wiser, that he has the right to guide, that his ideas, and his only, 
have any merit or validity. No matter what the issue, religion, 
or civilisation, or art, or method of government, he affirms that 
he is right, and not those among whom he comes, and this 
with a calm, persistent assurance which has all the effect of 
the most contemptuous insolence. It is, in fact, followed by 
acts, for the European always claims the first place; always 
holds that he is the officer and the Asiatic the private; 
always, if he can, rules, and, if he cannot, bears himself as 
one whose clearest rights are unjustly denied. The European 
subject holds himself the equal, in some sense the superior, of 
the Asiatic King. That is natural, say his comrades; but the 
assertion, even when it is true, does not make the claim the 
pleasanter. The Asiatic sees that he has a civilisation of his 
own, a philosophy of his own, a social life of his own, and 
that the European despises all without completely under- 
standing any. The democratic temper, so to speak, is roused 
against the aristocrat; and after years, sometimes centuries, 
of endurance, engenders a hatred which can be soothed only 
by blood, and even when blood has heen shed is not entirely 
soothed away. We all think the hatred most unjust, and it 
often is so, as it is always most unwise, but it is not unnatural. 
If a foreign race superior to ourselves came among us with 
the same pretensions, the same indifference to our thoughts 
and our feelings and our ways, the same claim to all posts of 
direction and all other advantages conferred by caste, we 
should gradually hate them tco. It would be useless to 
talk of ability, as useless as it is to tell Germans or 
Frenchmen that the Jews monopolise the places requiring 
intellect only because they possess it; the fact when acknow- 
ledged would bring no solace, and the order would ultimately 
be: “Go away, or we will kill you out, for to be rid of you is 
essential not only to our comfort but to our self-respect.” 
Can any one doubt that this is the permanent position of 
Asiaties or Europeans, or wonder that in the end the more 
numerous race makes some dead heave by which the less 
numerous is either destroyed or driven to more or less igno- 
minious retreat 2? The Asiatic loses frightfully by every such 
upheaval, sometimes receding back for centuries on the path 
of civilisation, but he recovers peace. 


The upheaval is often rendered more volcanic, perhaps is 
always rendered, only the Asiatic mind is so secretive that we 
cannot always trace its workings, by a peculiar kind of fear. 
The Asiatic, who of the two is the keener and the more reflec- 
tive, sees that the European is even intellectually the stronger, 
perceives that his ideas are spreading, watches the gradual 
disappearance of his own ideals, and becomes possessed with 
a fear like the fear which our forefathers entertained of 
infidels or men of a new faith. If these men are not stopped, 
the Asiatic says, our religion will be forgotten, our social 
system will rot, our civilisation will break up into an intoler- 
able anarchy. Everything crumbles under the solvent of 





European thought. Already our best men are being caught, 


already our leaders are shaking, already respect for that which 
is is dying, and there is no cure except the knife. The Euro- 
pean must go, and as he will not voluntarily go, he must be 
slaughtered out. We all throughout Europe know how our 
forefathers felt this strong emotion, and among Asiatics it is 
even more operative, for the Asiatic, his progressive age 
once over, has a contentment with his ideals, with his social 
system, with his civilisation as a whole, which to the 
restless sons of Japhet has never heen fully given. He 
becomes bemused with fear, fear like that of the old Spaniard 
at the tendency which he saw among his people towards 
Moorish or Jewish views, and he resolves to suppress them, 
and the source of them, once for all. That was the reason of 
the expulsion of the Moors, of the slaughter of the Albigenses, 
of the massacres of Chinese Christians now proceeding in 
China. There is in China no race hatred or colour hatred, or, 
as we believe, hatred of creed for Chinese Christians. They 
could be tolerated quite well as mere idiots, but that those 
who dislike their ideas fear them also, and believe that 
unless those who propagate them are extirpated the ideas 
will win. The Europeans, they say, are already con- 
vincing many; they have almost persuaded our Emperor; 
year by year their views are advancing among the people, 
—if they and their disciples are suffered to live, our 
religion, our civilisation, our social system, all are lost 
together. As for our literati, they will be ruined first, for 
they are our officials, A hatred is born like that of the 
German respectables—e.g., Martin Luther—for the German 
peasants when in the sixteenth century the latter were 
prematurely convinced that democracy was right, a hatred 
which even among kindly Europeans led to a war of extirpa- 
tion, and among the more callous Asiatics produces a cruelty 
which is not content with the infliction of death. People 
wonder that the harmless missionaries should be the objects 
of such a passion, that they should be disembowelled instead 
of merely beheaded; but think of the treatment of the 
Christians by the Roman Judges, in their age men 
specially wise, or, indeed, of the treatment of obnoxious 
sectaries in all countries and all ages except the present, 
and we shall begin to understand the Chinese movement. 
Add but a little fear to the feelings already generated 
and who would answer for the lives of Jews in France, 
or Germany or Russia, or for those of Anarchists in any 
part of Europe? Asiatics in all ages have believed the 
amalgam of beliefs and social ways which constitutes their 
civilisation to be divine and unimprovable, and regard those 
who despise it, and preach against it, and shake it, as the 
intrusive Europeans certainly do, with a horror which of 
itself extinguishes the feeling of a common humanity. They 
have no more sense that slaughtering such is wicked than 
the Parisians had when they massacred Huguenots, or than 
English sportsmen have when they organise a battue of birds. 
Law, unhesitatingly enforced, may revive Chinese conscience 
on the subject, but for the present it is dead. 

It may be alleged that part of this argument is too 
general, and no more applicable to Asiaties than to Europeans; 
but if so we have stated it badly. What is peculiar in the 
relation of Europe and Asia is that the assumption of the 
former is in the main justified, the European being, as he 
thinks himself, the wiser of the two—though he remains 
inferior in the power of pure reflection—and that the Asiatic 
is conscious of an inherent and incurable inferiority in vigour. 
It is this justification which makes the European so aggres- 
sive, this consciousness which makes the fear of the Asiatic 
so permanent and so cruel. All the creeds believed outside 
Africa are Asiatic in origin, but the men who can breed those 
far-reaching thoughts still recognise in the European some 
quality, be it energy, or be it inherent morale, which they are 
bound to fear, and they do fear it so deeply that the extinction 
of those who possess it seems the only permanent relief. It is 
for this reason, perhaps for this only, that an Asiatic revolt 
against Europeans almost invariably begins with a massacre 
which to its victims seems as unaccountable and unprovoked 


as it is diabolical. The worst instance of our time is 


naturally believed by Englishmen to have been the Indian 
Mutiny; but if the Catholic missionaries may be trusted, the 
rising against the native Christians of Annam was attended by 
even worse scenes, and caused a greater sacrifice of human 
life. Europe aroused speaks with the rifle, Asia with the 
knife and the torch. 
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THE TWO KINDS OF CRITICISM. 
N American writer in the columns of the Chicago Dial 
has lately put in a plea for the revival of the good old 
slashing literary criticism, for the use of the cudgel and the 
bludgeon which Macaulay wielded against Croker and Robert 
Montgomery. We are living, he says, in an age of soothing, 
syrup, when fourth-rate works are “ boomed” into temporary 
notoriety, and when nobody dare say what he really thinks 
ubout the book of a writer whom perhaps he will meet at the 
club. We need a healthy revival, this writer contends, of the 
old and harder school of criticism which shall put the public 
on its guard against inferior works, and especially against 
pretentious works which now secure an extensive sale before 
their real character is known. And now some enter- 
prising person has enforced this advice by reprinting Dr. 
Johnson’s “Short Strictures on the Plays of Shake- 
speare,” originally published in 1765, in which the Great 
Cham of literature, in his sturdy English way, did 
not hesitate to say in a few brief, sinewy phrases what 
he thought of Shakespeare, not hesitating to blend con- 
demnation with eulogy whenever he thought the occasion 
required it. Some of these judgments are amusing. Dr. 
Johnson thought, e.g.,in common with newer Shakespearian 
lights, that Love’s Labour Lost is characteristic of Shakespeare, 
and yet that there are vulgar passages in it which ought never 
to have been told to a maiden lady like Queen Elizabeth. He 
finds that the Winter's Tale is full of “absurdities” (we sup- 
pose the allusion is to the Bohemian coast), but yet “very 
entertaining”; that Two Gentlemen of Verona exhibits “a 
strange mixture of knowledge and ignorance, of care and 
negligence”; that All's Well that Ends Well is not “ produced 
by any deep knowledge of human nature”; that Richard III. 
contains “some parts that are trifling, others shocking, and 
some improbable”; that Cordelia’s death is contrary to the 
natural ideas of justice; and that Julius Cesar is “ somewhat 
cold and unaffecting.”’ In a word, Shakespeare is handled by 
Johnson with as little ceremony as he treated Goldsmith to 
in a conversation with Boswell. 


Johnson acted consistently all his life through on his own 
immortal maxim, “ Clear your mind of cant.” Prejudiced 
and narrow he was, nor was he, in our sense of the term, 
highly cultivated. His judgment was constantly at fault, he 
attributed to third-rate authors of his time merits that no 
mortal being can perceive in them, while he was blind to the 
glories of Iycidas. But no man ever lived who worshipped so 
sincerely at the shrine of truth ; and if there were elements in 
Shakespeare or Milton that he thought bad, he would say so 
even were all the world in arms against him. The transcen- 
dent value of sincere individual judgment was to him the 
most important fact in the world. True, he looked askance 
in religion and polities on the right of private judgment, and 
the securus judicat orbis terrarum which rang in the ears of 
Newman affected Johnson to an unusual degree. But when 
he could fling off the weight of established institutions 
and make free incursions into the Republic of Literature, 
Johnson was no man’s slave, his judgments were in- 
dependent, his love of truth dominated his whole being. 
He trembled before George III, he thought it a 
transcendent honour “to dine with the Canons of Christ- 
church”; but when it came to pronouncing a literary 
judgment, this hide-bound old Tory stood upon his feet and 
became a man. No writer in England since his time, save 
Macaulay, has so effectively played the part of an honest and 
determined censor of everything which he conceived to he 
weak or worthless. He was the great “hanging Judge” of 
our literary Tribunal. 


The criticism of our own time has adopted a quite opposite 
note, derived, we think, largely from Sainte-Beuve, who pro- 
foundly influenced the first of our contemporary critics, 
Matthew Arnold. It was the principle of Sainte-Beuve, as it is 
generally of modern French criticism, to discover positive 
merit and definite formative ideas rather than to denounce 
or condemn. This is, of course, the criticism of fine in- 
telligence, like that of Goethe, which has no moral par- 
tisanship, no partial view, but which approaches its theme, 
partly as a problem to be solved, partly as the expression 
of an idea to be sympathetically understood. Jobnson and 
his school have their point of view, to which the writer under 








consideration must be assimilated, to whose leading maxims 
he must subscribe, whose leading conventions he must accept 
Sainte-Beuve has no point of view save that of a lover of good 
art and a mind hospitable to ideas. It would be too much to 

say that truth was the goddess of the one school, beauty of 

the other; but it is not untrue to say that any high gsthetic 

could scarcely be looked for from one who styled the Greeks 

of Homer's day “mere barbarians,” nor is it unfair to say 

that the many-coloured aspect of modern life has turned the 

eyes of many of our contemporary critics from simple 

principles to a highly complex state of moral bewilderment. 

We are now soft and pliable. There seems so much to be 

said for any point of view. Even science is monthly revising 
some of its most cherished dogmas, the mathematicians are 
beginning to doubt some of their accepted maxims, Herr 
Nietzsche tells us we must have a complete moral revalua. 
tion. When in such bewilderment how can we afford to 
treat any new writer with scorn? Perchance he may have the 
secret, and so we put aside our lingering doubts and find out 
what can be genuinely said for him. Life is so puzzling, the 
mind has so many facets. 

We are all living, not under the sway of positive convic- 
tions, but under the reign of analysis, in an atmosphere 
saturated by the critical spirit. Johnson firmly believed in 
the spiritual efficacy of those hot cross buns, unmilked and 
unsweetened tea, and the pew in St. Clement-Danes on Good 
Friday. As Carlyle said, he “worshipped in the era of 
Voltaire.”’ We neither find now the intense narrow conviction of 
Johnson nor the confident and sneering persiflage of Voltaire. 
We have no mind for either, We are too conscious of intel. 
lectual and moral cross-currents for the one, too burdened with 
the weight and mystery of the world for the other. We are in 
a mood to taste everything, and like the Athenians of old, we 
are ever calling for something new. Our impressionism in 
art has extended itself to the whole of life, and as we 
have no leisure for very deep and prolonged study, we are 
glad to fall back on any new, or apparently new, experience of 
life. ‘What have you to say?” we ask each new writer, and 
we please ourselves for the hour with his reply. This, to be 
sure, is not the true attitude of the great school to which we 
have referred, but it is the attitude of what Arnold would 
have called its “lighter self”; and it is substantially the 
literary criticism of the moment. Probably each school has 
its uses, as it has its defects. Johnsonian criticism hardened 
into the “ This will never do” of the Edinburgh Review greet- 
ing to the “ Lyrical Ballads.” French criticism has degene- 
rated into the sloppiest phrase-mongering which the world 
has ever known. But the excess of either has never, we 
think, prevented a good book from being known, or made of 
a bad writer much more than a nine days’ wonder. The 
intellectual world rights itself after the see-saw of literary 
fashions. We are inclined to agree with the writer in the 
Dial that, after all this syrup, some wholesome physic would 
not now be amiss. But happily the progress of the critical 
spirit, spite of vagaries, is such that no undue lowering of the 
patient's constitution need be seriously apprehended. 





RICHMOND OLD DEER PARK. 

F Henry VII.’s palace at Richmond still stood hy the 
riverside, we should have a second Hampton Court at 

half the distance from London. It was almost the first of the 
fine Tudor palaces in this country, built very stately, with a 
prodigious number of towers, turrets, cupolas, and gilded 
vanes, on a site as fine as that of Wolsey’s competing pile 
higher up the river. But though the palace has gone, the 
park is left. It is the precinct now called the Old Deer Park, 
in which not one in ten thousand of those who visit and enjoy 
the park on the hill which we call Richmond Park has ever 
set foot, except in the corner furthest from the river to 
see a horse-show or a cricket-match. Old it certainly is. 
The park on the hill, venerable as it looks now, is only 
a thing of yesterday in comparison with it. Charles I. 
made the latter, and the Penn Ponds were dug by the 
Princess Amelia. The Old Deer Park was a Royal demesne 
when the Saxon Kings had their palace at Sheen, before it was 
given its new name of Richmond by the first Tudor, after the 
castle in Yorkshire from which he took his title when a subject, 
In the middle of this ancient and forgotten park, forgotten 
because it is neither reserved for the pleasure ot the Sovereign 
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nor thrown open for the enjoyment of her subjects, it is pro- 
osed to build a scientific laboratory, to supplement the work 
of the observatory, which is mainly employed in magnetic 
observations and in testing thermometers and chronometers. 
The proposal is an instance of the mischief which may be 
done by precedent, and of the way in which Royal favour 
may be misused quite unconsciously by persons who forget 
that the circumstances which lent grace and propriety to a 
concession at one time may be so altered later that to presume 
on it is an error of judgment. George IIT. instructed Cham- 
bers, the architect, who had been doing work for him at Kew, 
toerect an observatory in the Old Park. It was a gracious 
and thoughtful act, at a time when there were no public funds 
for the encouragement of science, and when the study of 
astronomy was still regarded partly as something peculiarly 
under Royal patronage because its practical use was to keep 
and make records to ensure the safe navigation of his Majesty's 
ships. 

Because the Sovereign built this observatory in his park 
when neither public sites nor public money were forthcoming 
a century ago, it is proposed to ask, or take, more ground 
near it, to erect another building for kindred purposes, 
when public money is not grudged for the uses of science, 
when all England elsewhere is available to build on, and when 
a place like the Old Deer Park, if kept open and wild, and 
not built upon, has a present and future value to the health 
and happiness of millions of people beyond any calculation or 
power of words. 

It does not need much imagination to make this forecast. 
But as few people have ever made what, in the old words 
of forest law, was called a “perambulation” of the park, 
some description of its present condition and appearance may 
help to form an opinion. It is the largest and finest riverside 
park in England. It covers nearly four hundred acres, but 
this great area, as large as Hyde Park, is shaped and placed 
so as to gain the maximum of beauty and convenience from 
its surroundings. On the London side it has for neighbour 
the whole depth of Kew Gardens, from the road at the back 
totheriver atthe front,—two hundred and eighty acres of garden 
and wood. But whoever first acquired the land for the park, 
whether Norman or Saxon, very rightly thought that the 
feature to be desired was to make the most of the river-front, 
where the Thames, pushing into Middlesex, cuts “a huge half- 
moon, a monstrous cantle, out.” Whether by accident or 
design, the park is like a half-open fan, narrowest at the 
back, which is the ugly or plain side, near the road, and with 
its widest part unbosoming on the Thames. From back to 
front it is some half-mile deep; but the Thames front extends 
for a mile along one of the most beautiful river scenes in 
England. 


On the Kew Gardens border it lies againgt what was, until 
a few years ago, the wild and private part o& Kew. To this it 
served as an open park, where all the birds drew out to sun them- 
selves and feed. So they do still. Along the margin are scat- 
tered old beech trees, and a wilderness of long grass and flowers, 
where wood-pigeons, thrushes, pheasants, crows, jays, and all 
the smaller birds of the gardens may be seen sunning them- 
selves. The narrow end or “ stick” of the “ fan,” near the road, 
is leased to a cricket club, and cut off from the greater area by a 
belt of young plantation. In this a brood of partridges hatches 
nearly every year, though what becomes of the birds later is 
only conjectured. Beyond this cross-belt the whole area of the 
park stretches out, ever widening, and with an imperceptible 
fall, to the Thames. It is studded here and there with very 
large and very ancient trees, and is one of the largest and 
least broken areas of ancient pasture, whether for deer or 
cattle, in England. Until lately the old observatory was the 
only building upon it, and the turf was unbroken. But recent 
years have added two disfigurements. One is a large red 
building with skylights, connected with the games and athletic 
sports, which have found a more or less permanent home in 
te upper part of the park, where the annual horse-shows 
we held, uses for which that part of the ground is well suited. 
The other is a permanent and very deplorable blemish, made 
purposely, in the interests of the popular game of the 
hour. The greater part of this fine park has been leased 
to a private golf club. Golf, as every one knows, 
originally flourished on sand dunes, which are about 
@ completely the uatural opposite of an old flat park 








of ancient pasture as can be found in this country. The golf 
club have been allowed to do what they can to remedy this 
defect of Nature by converting the Old Park into a sand dune, 
and this they have done by digging holes and throwing up 
dozens, or scores, of semi-circular banks, with sandy backs 
and turf fronts. If it were not so childish and so mischievous, 
the whole scene would provoke a smile. But the margins of 
the park are quite unspoilt, and the river-front is the wildest 
and the freest piece of Nature left near London. It is 
completely bounded by an ancient moat, beyond which 
lies the towing-path, and beyond that the river and the 
ancient and picturesque front of Isleworth. The path between 
the moat and the river is set with ancient trees, mostly 
horse-chestnuts and beech, in continuous line. Under their 
branches and between their stems the visitor in the park 
sees a series of pictures, framed by trees and branches, 
of the Queen Anne houses and rose-gardens of Isleworth, 
the old church with its tower and huge sun-dial, the 
ferry and the old inn of the ‘London Apprentice,’ the 
poplars and willows of the Isleworth eyots, the granaries and 
mills where the little Hounslow stream falls in, and further 
Twickenham way the gardens of the fine villas there, while 
towards London the pavilions and park of Sion House begin. 
At the present moment the margin of the Old Deer Park and 
its moat give a mile of beauty and refreshment. No one has 
troubled to mow the grass or cut the weeds, or clear the 
moat, or meddle with the hedge beyond it. So the moat, 
which is filled from the river when necessary, and is not 
stagnant,is full of water-flowers, and quite clear, and fringed 
with a deep bed of reeds and sedges. In it are shoals of dace, 
and minnow, and gudgeon, and sticklebacks, and plenty of 
small pike basking in the sun. The largest and bluest forget- 
me-nots, and water-mints, and big water-docks and burdocks 
flourish in the water, and the hedge beyond is full of sweet 
elder in flower, and covered with wild hops. Huge elms, 
partly decaying, and a dark grove of tall beeches line the 
park near the moat, and besides water and flowers there is 
shade and the motion of leaves. If the proposal to build on such 
a site leads to a better knowledge of what this ancient park 
really is, and its value to the amenities of the capital, it will 
have done good, not harm. The Queen recently presented the 
cottage in the reserved part of Kew Gardens and its precincts 
for the use of the public. It would seem that a similar sacri- 
fice has been made by Royalty in the case of the Old Deer 
Park, but that the public are excluded by the Office of 
Woods and Forests, which has charge of it, and the park 
neglected and disfigured. If it were put on the same 
footing as Richmond Park upon the hill, and communi- 
cation were open between the park and Kew Gardens 
at proper hours, an unequalled domain, still the property 
of the Crown, but enjoyed within reasonable limitations 
by every subject, would be open from Kew Green prac- 
tically to Kingston. The line from the boundary of the Old 
Deer Park is taken on by Richmond Green, and the towing- 
path to the Terrace Gardens, formerly the property of the Duke 
of Buccleuch, and now of the Richmond Corporation, thence by 
the terrace and the open slope under it to Richmond Park, 
through Sudbrook Park to Ham Common, a series of varied 
scenery unrivalled even in the valley of the Thames. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GREEK PLAY AT BRADFIELD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Act, they say, has no country; yet every one knows the 
vision that Greek dramas call up: a land of mountains 
sculptured by wind and water; naked sun-baked earth, naked 
sky and sea, seen broadly and clearly in the simplest relation 
of pure light; a place where colour only adds intensity to 
form, where there is no Gothie wilderness of detail, but only 
broad masses outlined against each other in statuesque profile. 
And as one drove the other day to Bradfield, past lush green 
wheatfields, flushed scarlet with an undergrowth of poppies ; 
along a park where huge oak trees rose singly or in groups, 
shedding the sunlight to right and left like water, or shelter- 
ing cool depths of green shade; between thick hedges one 
starry tangle of dog-roses,—one felt that here was not the true 
setting, and that the ghost of schylus if he came to see 
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English scholars “boy his greatness” must feel strangely 
lost and bewildered. And still, in that picturesque little 
theatre, the Greek drama, however feebly rehearsed, is at 
least recognisable under the open sky. To understand the 
art of Aschylus or Sophocles one must realise the conditions 
under which and for which they worked, and the great 
boon which these Bradfield performances have conferred upon 
scholars isto bring home tothem the essential difference between 
a drama performed in the open air to spectators that count by 
thousands, and a modern play played by artificial light strongly 
focussed on the stage to an audience of some few hundreds. 
D’Annunzio in his tragedy, La Gioconda, puts intothe seulptor’s 
mouth arhapsody upon the pervading beauty that makes every 
line in his model's body as eloquent to him in its varying signifi- 
cance as is the human eye to any one of us; and this, he says, is 
why the Greeks blinded their statues, because the shifting light, 
the flash of meaning, must be diffused over the limbs, and not 
concentrated into a focal point. For the same reason, it 
appears, in their theatre the Greeks masked the actor. Theirs 
was essentially an art of gesture, of broad, sweeping move- 
ment, alien to small effects of facial expression ; and something 
of the mask’s vacancy has gone into the artificial stateliness 
of the verse. If it were not ungracious to criticise performers— 
who must have worked with great zeal and been drilled with 
infinite patience to attain a precision and harmony very rare in 
amateur performances—one would say that, as compared with 
their predecessors in these plays, they lacked natural instinct 
for gesture. Clytemnestra was dignified, but she was stiff and 
far too slow in speech. But what English boy that ever was 
born could play Clytemnestra,—the greatest woman part ever 
written, beside which Cleopatra even sinks into insignificance ? 
Z&schylus made a woman, he made her in bis own likeness 3 
and the man who fought at Marathon and Salamis, and who 
wrote the Prometheus Bound, is among all poets the most 
commanding personality. 


The Agamemnon is not a complete play in itself; the 
conclusion cries out for the sequel; and it is not a good play 
as compared with the work of Sophocles. The drama is only 
just emerging from the development in which a single 
actor made the play; and though two actors are 
frequently on the stage together, at one point only 
is there the collision of character that makes what we 
call drama. That is when Clytemnestra orders Cassandra 
into the house, and Cassandra replies only by a shrinking 
yet defiant silence. (Mr. L. Starey made a heroic attempt 
to play Cassandra, and at this point was very nearly success- 
ful.) Except for this the play resolves itself into a series 
of single-actor passages; first the watchman, then Clytem- 
nestra, then the herald, and so on. At Agamemnon’s entry 
the stage is crowded, yet it is really Clytemnestra alone 
who acts. Agamemnon has his speeches to make, but the 
opposition of his will to Clytemnestra’s is merely perfunctory 
(when she bids him let carpets be spread for his triumphal 
entry and he refuses). Cassandra's prophetic frenzy, heighten- 
ing in intensity as the murder approaches its fated hour, is 
the emotional centre of the play, but Cassandra has the stage 
to herself; the chorus scarcely even provoke her utterances, 
But when the deed is done there is drama, and great drama, in 
Clytemnestra’s opening avowal and the long lyrical kommos 
where she dominates the chorus and cows them almost into 
silent acquiescence. Whata part! From the first word she 
speaks to the last she is the incarnation of woman’s narrow, 
concentrated, vengeful will, prompted by intolerable pride: 
the woman ruler in a land where women are scarcely clear of 
the harem. It is an insolence even to question her for 
sources of her knowledge; Troy is taken, she knows it, 
and she is not one to put her faith in dreams. One sees 
in the earliest of her speeches a fierce exuberance of 
imagination, the inward exultation finding an outlet in rich 
imagery. The woman who tells the story of the beacon-fire 
leaping from summit to summit across all those seas is strung 
tense with excitement, and the chorus, knowing her guilt, cannot 
understand her joy. They feel the menace, as we feel it, 
lurking in her exultation. Then comes the moment when she 


receives Agamemnon with long rhetoric, with frigid improvisa- 
tions on her own wifely solicitude, until at last the King enters 
his own doors, the beast is in the trap, and she, lingering on 
the stage, bursts out into a ery to Zeus to fulfil her long- 
schemed hope. 


So, at least, they played it at Bradfield; but 


we should incline to believe that the last two lines of her 
speech— . 


“O Zeus, Accomplisher, fulfil my vow, 
And what thou hast in hand accomplish now ”— 
were spoken to Agamemnon’s face in bitter ambiguity. But 
when the deed is done there is no more riddling utterance. 
The moving platform is pushed out with the two bodies on it (and 
a very picturesque group they made, doing credit to whoever 
composed it), and Clytemnestra stands over them, defiant in 
her triumph :— 
“ T stand here, where I struck, over my work. 
I schemed the whole—yea, I make no denial: 
As men trap fishes, so I staked the net 
About him, web on web of precious robes 
Enwrapping. Twice I struck: and in two groans 
The limbs grew slack. Then, as he lay there fallen, 
A third I gave, of bounty, to commend 
His life to Hades, saviour of the slain. 
And so his spirit panted out in jets, 
And as the spurting blood from that keen stroke 
Leapt up, it sprayed a dark and bloody dew 
On me, exulting as the field exults 
In heaven’s own rain at birthpang of the buds.” 
But it is impossible to render this lyrical outburst of Loo). 
drunkenness; the key-word of the whole— 
“Kal memrwxdrs 
tpirqv emevdidaps?— 
defies one; bitter laughter rings through the stately syllables 
that phrase this crowning blow given in mere wantonness of 
murder as if it were a boon. But this wilder vein of speech 
ceases, and when the chorus break in with their ery of horror, 
she answers them in verse no more adorned than the tersest 
prose :—‘ Praise or blame as you will, I care not. This is 
Agamemnon, my husband, a corpse, the work of my right 
hand, the rightful artificer. That is all”’ And the chorus 
shrink away from the dreadful nakedness of her speech. In 
the long self-justification that follows there is no hint of pity, 
remorse, or tenderness. Agamemnon, she says, is justly slain, 
for he slew her child, “ dearest of my pangs,’’—the cub of this 
lioness. She is a part of her child, as the wild beast is, and 
resents the blow to Iphigenia as if it had been dealt on 
her own flesh. And what nature there is in her resentment of 
Agamemnon’s infidelities and her scorn of Cassandra! He is 
dead now, “this darling of all your Chryseids under Troy”; 
and she lies with him, his: concubine, the fortune-telling 
gipsy who slept by him and by his side wore smooth the 
rowers’ benches. ‘She lies there that was his lover; but 
mine is the bed that wins from her a new fierce sting 
of luxury.” This element of savagery, even of coarseness, 
was insufficiently suggested both in the acting and in the 
creditable verse translation which the Bradfield sixth form 
had produced for the assistance of the audience. Notably in 
the Queen’s speech to Cassandra— 

“ elow KoulCov kal ob’ Kacdvipay Aéyw’ 
the contempt was missing, and the savage irony which runs 
through the words that profess to comfort. “In, get you in, 
you there, Cassandra,” is scarcely too colloquial a rendering of 
the line, for xov(Zov is disdainful. Lack of space forbids us to quote 
examples of the boys’ rendering (we have preferred to give our 
own rough version above), or to enter into any detailed criticism 
of the acting. The herald (A. F. Gardiner) spoke his lines 
with as much intelligence as any, and with more agreeable 
quality of voice. Agamennon, perhaps, looked too much like 
a modern Greek, and that is not a heroic type. But upon 
the whole the performance was a thing to be grateful for, and 
any boy with the instincts of a scholar who took part in it 
must have acquired a familiarity with a masterpiece that 
cannot fail to be of service in making him realise that the 
language and the art of Greece were once living, and still to 
this day retain a surprising and potent vitality behind the 
fossilised beauty of their forms.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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8. G. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


NAVAL ENGINEERS IN FOREIGN NAVIES: A 
COMPARISON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPrECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As an aid to the discussion of the subject that is now 
being justly pressed forward, that of the status of our naval 





engineers, it will doubtless have occurred to many, “ How does 
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aera 
ours compare with the engineering departments of foreign 


Navies?” A most pertinent question, truly. In the first 
place, although we cannot properly use the term “foreign” in 
connection w rith it, the American Navy claims our attention. 
Our democratic cousins across the Atlantic have so often 
shown their ability to settle summarily questions that have 
agitated older and necessarily more conservative nations for 
generations, that we are as often tempted to look to them fora 
lead, although we may not care to acknowledge that we do so. 
In this burning matter of the naval engineers’ grievances, 
however, we need have no qualms about so doing, because the 
United States have been the latest to engage in war at sea 
with a civilised Power, with the results which we all know 
so well. With them, as with us, the engineering problem 
gradually became acute. But unlike us, they did not palter 
with it over long ; they set about the rectification of matters in 
a virile fashion, a although their settlement of the question 
cannot be called perfect in all its details, which is only 
another way of saying that it was a human solution of 
a difficulty, it is certainly a solution that has commended 
itself to both branches of the Service, the executive and the 
engineering, and this alone entitles it to our profound respect. 
The American Government was exceptionally fortunate, when 
the time came that the settlement of this great naval 
difficulty was felt to be imperative, in having as Assistant- 
Secretary of the Navy a man so able and independent as 
Theodore Roosevelt. Bringing the light of common-sense to 
bear upon what to officialdom would have been an insoluble 
problem, he at once saw that under latter-day conditions 
efliciency could only be secured by recognising that the 
engineer was in very truth the core of the Service. Vain 
would be the value of the man behind the gun unless that 
gun were placed in an effective position by the man at the 
machinery below. And if that hidden man were made to fee! 
that his out-of-sight service was scorned by the more showy 
officer above, he would naturally lose that sense of participation 
in the defence of his country’s honour whichis now, as it always 
has been, the highest incentive to supreme valour. Therefore it 
seemed good to the Personnel Board constituted to deal with 
this question, through the mouth of their Chairman, Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, to formulate a proposal that from the 
date of the passage of the Act executive officers and engineers 
should receive the same training, enter under the same 
conditions, and choose whether they would serve in the 
machinery department or on deck. Thus there would 
be no invidious distinction between them, for the engineer 
officer might rise to command the Fleet. The common-sense 
of this procedure ought not to need pointing out. In the words 
of Mr. Roosevelt, “every officer in a modern war vessel has in 
reality to be an engineer, whether he wants to or not. Every- 
thing in such a vessel goes by machinery, and every officer, 
whether dealing with the turrets or the engine-room, has to do 
engineers’ work. There is no longer any reason for having a 
separate body of engineers, responsible for only a part of the 
machinery; what we need is one homogeneous body, all of 
whose members are trained for the efficient performance of 
the duties of the modern line [executive] officer.” In order to 
give effect to these opinions a Bill was passed which provided 
that all engineering cadets and midshipmen were to receive 
precisely the same training, so as to fit them for either branch 
of the Service they might select. This is hardly a fair way of 
putting the matter, since the idea was to abolish distinctive 
branches and make the officers interchangeable; better 
perhaps to say that an officer upon entering may elect to 
serve either below or on deck. Then with regard to that 
invaluable man, the engine-room artificer (warrant machinist 
in the American Navy). <A corresponding improvement in 
his status was effected. He benefited in position, pay, and 
pension, with the reasonable prospect of attracting into the 
Service the best purely mechanical engineering talent avail- 
able. But, and this seems strange in a Republican country, 
no provision was made for the passage into the ranks of 
the officers of any warrant machinist who should be found 
specially qualified for such an honour. Doubtless the framers 
of the Personnel Bill considered this knotty point, and acted 
as they thought best for the efficiency of the Service. Now 
in France—where they have an engineers’ agitation of their 
own, by the way—it is competent for both artificers and sea- 
men to rise to the highest rank in their respective branches, 
but no amalgamation of the executive and engineering depart- 








ments has apparently yet been proposed. But we must go 
farther, and say that all engineer officers rise from the ranks 
of the artificers in France. All engineers enter the Navy as 
ouvriers mécaniciens, and rise by merit to the next grade, 
which is quartier maitre mécanicien. The next grade is éléve 
mécanicien, a rank perhaps equivalent to our second-class 
petty officer. This rank is recruited from the mécanieiens of 
the Fleet by promotion, also from students in dockyard and 
other engineering schools. The aspirant is gradually pro- 
moted through the grades of second maitre, maitre, and 
premier maitre according to his merit, the last being about 
equivalent to our warrant officer. From this he rises by 
examination through the various grades of officers, beginning 
with mécanicien principal, second class, and going up to the 
highest of all, Inspector-General. With such prospects, 
and the conscription to aid, it is not easy to see 
how a dearth of the best engineers can come about 
in France, unless we must suppose that the supply of 
engineers in the country itself is running low. At any rate, 
the system would not appear to be blameworthy. One could 
hardly imagine a greater incentive to a good workman than 
the prospect that by steady attention to duty and self- 
improvement he might succeed in rising to the highest 
possible post in his profession,—might even become the 
designer of engines to be used in the Navy, since those higher 
grades of engineers in the French Navy are seldom called 
upon to serve at sea, but their talents and experience are 
utilised in the dockyards for the benefit of the Service as a 
whole. In the Imperial German Navy the conditions are 
somewhat similar. By virtue of the wise law in force in 
Germany, which offers to earnest students a reduction of 
their period of compulsory service in the Army or Navy upon 
their attaining a certain educational standard, a good class of 
men is obtained. Choosing the Navy, they begin work in 
the stokehold, but have every inducement held out to them to 
rise therefrom and become successively chief stokers, engine- 
room artificers, and engineer officers. All service is compul- 
sory, but only for one year. At the expiration of that time 
they are free, with the exception of short periods of drill, 
unless called up for active service. That is, of course, sup- 
posing that they do not care to take up engineering in the 
Navy as a profession, in which case they are eligible for 
the highest rank in the engineering branch. But it is 
admitted by those responsible for the well-being of the 
German Navy that the system has many drawbacks, and 
a better scheme is being earnestly sought for. Meanwhile, the 
efforts of other naval Powers for the solution of this difficult 
problem are being most carefully watched, in the hope that some 
satisfactory plan may be evolved which shall have about it 
the elements of finality. A similar procedure obtains in the 
Italian Navy; that is to say, the engineer begins at the bottom 
and rises by merit to the top, but as with the two preceding 
Services, there is no suggestion of amalgamation of the 
executive and engineering departments. Finally, in our own 
Navy, although the recapitulation of the conditions under 
which the engineering branch is recruited may.seem super- 
fluous to those who know, it may be as well to state briefly 
what the conditions are for the benefit of those who do not 
know. There are three grades, stokers, artificers, and engi- 
neers. Entering as astoker,a man may rise to be a chief 
stoker, who is a chief petty officer, but there he stays. There 
is no higher office open to him, no matter what his qualifica- 
tions may be. It is true that a chief stoker may be, and often 
is, called upon to do duty which of right should be performed 
by an E.R.A., but it is not lawful, nor does it carry any 
material advantage to the chief stoker thus breveted. The 
E.R.A. enters the Service as such, being a mechanic, not a 
labourer, and if he be not conversant with the engines 
of a ship, it will not be long, under the rigorous training 
which he gets on active service, before he has the knowledge 
necessary. By steady work and after a stiff examination he 
may rise to be a chief E.R.A., and eventually warrant 
officer, although his chances of this, the highest grade he can 
attain to, are not very numerous. He is eligible to take 
charge of the engines of a small ship, in size that is, but very 
often with engines of enormous power and complexity. Yet 
he is never “Sir,” he can never surmount the barrier that 
interposes between him and the engineer “officer.” The 
latter commence their careers as engineer students by 
passing an examination, after which they must satisfy a 
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naval surgeon as to their medical fitness, and then enter 
the Royal Naval Engineering College at Keyham for five 
years’ training and study. A test examination, equal to a 
University Little-Go, is held at the end of two years. Students 
failing to pass are compelled to leave the College. Having spent 
full five years in College and passed many examinations, the 
student finds his place according to his proficiency and obtains 
his commission, passing into the Service as probationary 
assistant-engineer. He is then usually appointed to one of 
the larger ships for a year. As soon as he is confirmed in his 
rank of assistant-engineer, he takes his responsibility with 
other members of the R.N.E. staif, and thenceforward takes 
also the promotion to which he becomes entitled until he 
reaches the age of retirement or the highest grade in the 
Service. Owing to exigencies of space, details of pay, &c., 
have been left out; but in connection with the training of 
engineer students, it may be mentioned that the cost of their 
College course is to their parents or guardians somewhere 
between £500 and £600.—T am, Sir, &e., F, T, BULLEN. 





A SERIOUS DEFECT IN THE NAVY. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir.—The universal preliminary education which Mr, Gains- 
ford recommends in the Spectator of May 26th is a feature of 
the American Navy, where the system has a better opportunity 
of displaying its advantages than in the more conservative 
Navies of Europe. Asa matter of fact, it has not been very 
strikingly successful. An officer is weighing the advantages 
of the various duties at « time when his attention should he 
focussed on one. It has shown other serious defects, and 
though the Americans still retain the system, their experience 
does not warrant its adoption in our Service. This reforin, 
however, is one which the engineer officers of the Navy do not 
themselves desire,—their principal grievance is in the dis- 
crepancy between the rates of pay and the prospects 
open to the two branches. It requires some prac- 
tical experience of the Navy accurately to gauge the 
wants of the engineering branch, and the advocates of 
reform very often weaken their cause by u gross distortion 
of the phases of naval life, which prevents their arguments 
uppealing very strongly to those conversant with the Service. 
The engineers’ cause has also been harmed by its occasional 
identification with advocates who consider invective an efficient 
substitute for fact and argument. Non-naval writers almost 
invariably emphasise out of all proportion the social differ- 
ences which they imagine exist in a naval mess. As a matter 
of fact, engineers and executive officers nowadays meet on 
entirely equal and often intimate terms; naval opinion, which 
is considerably influenced by an officer's early gunroom life, is 
very antagonistic to social lines of demarcation, and the 
imental atmosphere in this respect is absolutely different from 
that which exists in the Army. One certainly occasionally 
meets with young Lieutenants who speak of the engineering 
lvanch in a very puerile way, but they are now almost 
phenomenal, and have usually spent their midshipman’s time 
in a sloop on some out-of-the-way station. Mr. Gainsford has 
foreseen my reply to his desire that the Captain of a ship 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the technical details of 
engineering. The enormous multiplication of work in the 
Navy tends, as it does in all communities, to specialisation, 
und the outcome of making our executive and engineer officers 
interchangeable would be bad tacticians, poor gunners, 
und indifferent engineers. The case of the Army is 
hardly, [ think, analogous; the difference between the 
functions of the various arms is not nearly so material 
us in the Navy. It is the importance of the engineers’ 
work that prevents them paying attention to any- 
thing else, and the disadvantages which this importance 
entails are the strongest arguments for a very material 
improvement in rank and pay. Some of your correspondents’ 
statements are unintentionally inaccurate. The cadets in 
the ‘Britannia’ receive very careful instruction in steam, 
and also in the practical working of engines, from an 
engineer, usually of exceptional ability, though I am afraid 
they do not profit by it so much as they might; at sea they 
have to keep watch in the engine-room for eighteen months, 
and to be able to run a steamboat by themselves; some mid- 
shipmen take a very keen and intelligent interest in the 








subject of “steam,” and as all of them are instructed regue 
larly by an engineer during their four years at sea, it ig 
misleading to say “of engineering absolutely nothing at all.” 
As for prejudices, midshipmen do not possess many; ag 
far as working in oil or tar is concerned, his ayer. 
sion would be to working at all; when he had over. 
come that I think he would give the preference to oil, from 
the point of view of his washing bill. Executive command ig 
another stumbling-block of those inexperienced with the Navy, 
I have read sensible letters, whose writers seemed to imagine 
that no one but an executive officer is competent to give an 
order, In reality, an executive officer has very little authority 
over a stoker except in matters of routine, and cannot inters 
fere with him at work in any way. The idea that it ig 
“ optional” for a stoker to obey an engineer is one which five 
minutes’ conversation with a stoker will quickly rectify. The 
proper interpretation of executive command is the power of 
deciding upon and executing any particular course of action, 
and it is an attribute of the Captain only. The ordinary 
Lieutenant cannot punish, he can rarely give an order to an 
engineer unsanctioned by the Commander or Captain, and is 
in all respects on much the same footing, except as regards 
rank, pay, and service prospects,—very distinct grievances of 
the engineering branch. ‘The senior executive officer under 
the Captain is entitled to mete out minor punishments, and 
the chief engineer should certainly possess the same authority 
in his department. Inevery department cases of disobedience 
and serious offences are at present brought before the 
Captain. The position and authority of the Commander 
often enable him to make himself very objectionable to 
engineers in many little matters, and he often forgets that an 
assistant-engineer of twenty-six or twenty-seven is not to be 
treated in the domineering style assumed towards midship. 
men. An assistant-engineer is often not allowed the privilege 
of a cabin, though there may be four or five vacant. He is 
catechised publicly and severely rated for not baving his chest 
locked or some other petty matter. He is expected to 
measure within one-sixteenth of an inch the various items of 
clothing of some hundreds of men who enter the Service at a 
mature age and cannot understand the care which some Com- 
manders lavish on trivialities of uniform. These are minor 
grievances, but they are often very galling, and three or four 
officers whom the Service can ill afford to lose have recently 
resigned on account of them. I can only touch upon the 
question of pay and service prospects; an engineer cannot. 
however, rise above chief inspector of machinery, of whom 
there are six in the Navy drawing £730 a year with no allow- 
ances, while there are seventy-two officers of flag rank with 
pay and allowances amounting in some cases to over £3,000 a 
year. A senior engineer of thirty, whose position in a ship 
approximates to that of the Commander, receives the same 
pay as a watch-keeping Lieutenant of twenty-one, whose 
duties are by no means arduous. At present, solely from 
motives of ill-judged economy, there are eighty engineers 
doing the duty of chief engineers, and borne as such in their 
ships’ books without the pay attached to that rank—I am, 
Sir, &e,, A.D, 


THE COST OF A PRIVATE ORCHESTRA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the article, “The Cost of a Private Orchestra,” in 
your issue of May 19th, it is said: * It is a curious fact that no 
English or American millionaire in these latter days ...... 
has ever thought of maintaining a private band.’ No doubt this 
is accurately stated, but it will not, I trust, be inapposite if J 
point out that in Boston, Mass., for several years the annual 
deficit—often amounting to as much as $50,000—arising 
from the maintenance of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
assumed and paid by one gentleman of fortune, Mr. Henry 
D. Higginson. This orchestra is now self-supporting, and is 
by far the best band in the United States. In Chicago, 
too, for several years past the taste and generosity of a not 
very numerous body of guarantors have sufficed to maintain 
the excellent orchestra of Mr. Theodore Thomas at « cost of 
many thousand dollars annually. The two orchestras men- 
tioned are of course public; that is, their concerts are and 
have always been open to the public upon payment of the 
required fee. Would not the Spectator rather recommend 
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rich men to follow the examples cited than to maintain | within a country; why should it be counted far-sighted states- 


orchestras for their private gratification P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. W. F. J. 


[Of course ; that was, in fact, our recommendation.—Ep, 


Spectator. ] 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


cirz,—One who disapproves the policy of his own country, | 


contesting the views of a foreign journal which approves it, 

ig an unusual spectacle; but I am not merely curious, but 

sincerely desirous for my own mental clarification, to know 
the grounds of your recently expressed conviction that our 

so-called Monroe doctrine is for the best interests of the 
country. I,a New Englander of nearly the longest possible 
ancestry (back to 1630), have no sympathy with it, and regard 
it—things being as they are—as highly detrimental to our 
vest interests. I will state my reasons, making them, both 
for brevity and clearness, at once cruder and more offensively 
pungent than is fair to my real argument, which will bear 
expansion into a volume :—(1) No political question exists in 
the abstract. The factors in this one are, first, what South 
America is; second, what we are saving it up for. (2) The 
South Americans are foreigners to us just as much as Euro- 
peans are, geographically and morally ; common inhabitance of 
« hemisphere is no bond between Morocco and Rhodesia, or 
New England and Brazil. (3) We are not saving it for any 
colonising outflow or administrative preserve of our own. 
There is, therefore, no question of United States patriotism, 
but only of choice between two sets of foreign inhabitants or 
Governments,—those now there and those who might come. 
(4) By barring out foreign Governments from assisting their 
Outlanders there, we practically assure most of the continent 
to the seed of the present races and the succession of the 
present Governments. In every respect these are less desir- 
able as neighbours, less valuable as instructors, less stimulating 
asrivals, less uplifting as foes, than what wekeep out. (a) Civili- 
sation has more to hope for, and we have more of aid, comfort, 
and advancement to gain, from Germans or English (French 
do not colonise) than from mongrel Spanish-Indians or 
Portuguese-Indians. Why should we fight or threaten to 
make South America a preserve for the latter, instead of 
people of our own stock, traditions, laws, customs, education, 
literary possessions, and nature? Why do we wish to prevent 
new Hawthornes or Washingtons from arising, for the sake of 
new Mexican Nuns or Santa Annas? That is what the 
Monroe doctrine means in practice. (b) The Latin instinct 
for political and religious absolutism is not only repugnant to 
our instincts, but has nothing in it of wholesome corrective to 
our practice; the governmental institutions of England and 
Germany have many such correctives, while informed by the 
same spirit. Why should we fight to keep a whole continent 
as a clear field to the degraded Governments of the Spanish- 
American half-breeds, and bar out the progressive and 
instructive high-class Governments of England and Germany ? 
(c) The United States is a Protestant country. Why should 
it fight to keep a whole continent as a preserve for Catholics ? 
That is what the Monroe doctrine binds us to do. In one 
sentence, the Monroe doctrine means that we are to keep by 
force a huge continent as a preserve for a religion we detest, 
urace we despise (fairly or unfairly), and a form of govern- 
ment we are never tired of expressing our disgustat,—anarchy 
tempered by bands of guerillas. I cannot see one atom of 
good in this choice. In peace an English, or even a German, 
State would mean more to us in a decade, from the inter- 
change of ideas and men, than a Latin-Indian State in ten 
generations; if there must be war, even a war (absit omen) with 
a great European Power would do us more good, though it 
were a drawn one, than caving in a rotten shell like 
the Spanish Administration, or knocking out a guerilla chief 
and his regiment in Caracas. This for us as Americans. 
As for the world in general, can we not be patriots and wish 
for its good also? And I, for one, should like to see fifty 
million Teutons—English, German, Scandinavian—under an 
orderly Teutonic Government, in the valley of the Amazon, 
instead of what we are trying to keep it for. To wish our 
world weak, backward, and anarchic, in order that we may 
remain masters of it, is the very policy now recognised as 
wicked folly in Colonial or Federal affairs, even in clase rule 


| manship in diplomacy ?—I am, Sir, &., 
| 
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THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


| Sir, —Your suggestion in the Spectator of June 16th that 
| drunkards should be punished, when it is possible, reminds 
| me that I have always wondered why there is no law em- 


powering local Magistrates to forbid licensed victuallers to 
sell alcoholic liquors to well-known drunkards. This is the 
mildest form of punishment that could be inflicted, and it is 
one which Magistrates would less hesitate to inflict than im- 
prisonment. Many a drunkard would welcome the help thus 
afforded. Less infringement of the principle of liberty would 
be caused by this than by the many enactments which are 
proposed for restraining the sale of liquor in certain hours 
and places. The objections which will occur to every one as 
to the difficulties of an exact and even enforcement of such 
a law are only objections which may be brought against all 
laws dealing with the sale of drink to persons the worse fur 
drink. If such a law proved so far successful, an addendum 
might, if necessary, be made, penalising wilful conspiracy 
upon the part of companions to defeat the law after warning 
by the police. We should have made a great advance if we 
could stop the few drunkards in each locality from being 
served at public-houses within the locality, however narrowly 
limited, even for a short time,—I am, Sir, &c., 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Dover. G. SaRson, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—You cannot believe, you say, “in the teeth of Christ's 
order for the rite which was to keep his memory eternally 
alive, that alcohol is in itself evil.”” I doubt whether even Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson would ask you so to believe. But I would bey 
you not to press your argument too far. For the strength ot 
aleohol varies in wines, and certainly an order to drink wine 
is very different from an order to drink spirits. But I do not 
write to controvert any of your arguments, not even that ir 
which you deny the wisdom of the recommendation strongly 
accepted by both the Majority and Minority Reports of the 
Royal Commission, to keep down the number of licenses. 
Rather do I wish to welcome the points on which we agree. 
You would, if I understand you, altogether for a century at 
least forbid the sale of drink to negroes of all grades; you 
would not excuse drunkenness as being a sign of patriotism ; 
and you would raise the taxes on licenses. It isin your last 
restriction that I believe you would find the best means of 
raising the standard of national sobriety. You advocate a 
“public stigma being put on drunkenness.” If chief 
constables were to instruct the police never under any circum- 
stances to take a drunken man home till he is sober. 
and to lock him up meanwhile, and if Joint Committees 
were to provide the necessary legal support, if required, tu 
the police, a single day's locking uwp—a phrase I purposely 
use as distinct from imprisonment—would, as you say, “* have 
ten times the effect upon opinion,” besides being a bette. 
punishment than a fine, which falls cruelly on the wife and 
children. But there is a still better form of “ public stigma,” 
applicable, however, more to country districts than to towns ; 
I mean the placing of a drunkard’s name on a “ black list” ot 
persons whom no publican may serve. Sir, if you are goiny 
to help friends of temperance “in accentuating the difference 
between drunkenness and consuming alcohol” more than you 
have hitherto done, we shall welcome your support, even 
though—a fact which was quite new to me—we have hitherto 
reckoned the Spectator among our adversaries.—I am, Sir, &., 
The Paddocks, Swaffham. H. LEE WARNER. 


[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Eb 
Spectator. | 





MISS MARY KINGSLEY: A PERSONAL TRAIT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Your readers may like to know of a peculiar persona! 
trait of this great Englishwoman, who chose the sea as her 
grave. She was quite ignorant of physical fear, a rather 
rare characteristic among women. “ Have you never known 
what it is to be frightened, or at least flustered, when you saw 
death not only staring into your face, but also shouting into 
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your ear?” I once ventured to ask, as she paused from tell- 
ing an escape from drowning in a cataract. She replied quite 
candidly: “I have never felt that. I don’t know what it is; 
I have an idea that if I once did feel so I should collapse 
entirely. But whenever I have been in real instant danger, 
which simply needed every effort of every bit of me, I had a 
strong salt taste in my mouth. Whenever I feel that, I 
know I’ve got to take myself as seriously as I know how.” 
I have given her words as nearly as I can remember, and 
no more. I have an idea that she had something of the 
Celtic feeling for portents, and have heard her speak of 
them seriously. But this entire fearlessness is, so far as I 
know, quite out of the common, in these impressible times, 
and reminds one of the Elizabethan heroes, with whom one may 
rank her henceforth.—I am, Sir, &c., Lewis Lusk. 








POETRY. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
CATHARINE GLADSTONE, June 141a, 1900. 
Go, faithful heart! be his again once more! 
How brief the space of parting! Oh, be free, 
Be glad again, where on the further shore 
He waits to welcome thee. 





Mind conquers mind, and wit, a subtle spark, 
Grows dim, and eloquence is soon forgot, 
And warriors die, and moulder in the dark, 
And men remember not. 


Thou hadst no thought for greatness; it was fame 
Enough for thee if one was reckoned great ; 
Enough to keep from fiery.shafts of blame 
One head inviolate. 


God gave thee love whole-hearted, love to thrill 
The colder, harder world that girt thee round, 
A silent speeding ripple, widening still 
To life’s extremest bound. 
ARTHUR C. BENSON. 








BOOKS. 
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CHARLEMAGNE-* 
Tur dark ages are seldom studied, and even when we do re- 
member the work they accomplished in preparing the modern 
world it is too often with a tepid interest. Art and literature, the 
graces which give a charm to life, were not theirs, and we are 
apt to believe that their sense of heroism was as narrow as their 
intelligence. But nothing could be further from the truth, and 
in Charlemagne we may study a curious period in the person of 
its greatest man. The hero of two nations, as Mr. H. W. 
Carless Davis calls him in his sympathetic and well-written 
monograph, is worthy to rank not far below Cesar and 
Alexander, and if he did not accomplish so great a work as 
the divine Julius, he left a deeper mark upon the world than 
the intrepid, reckless King of Macedon. 

It was a dark age into which he was born, an age which, like 
our own, sighed for “the youth of the world,’ which dreamed 
in impotence of “ Rome the Golden.” An austere age, too, 
which for all its aspirations fought hard for its life. So it is 
that Charlemagne left no traces of his grandeur. He built 
no cities, says Mr. Davis, he bequeathed us no monuments. 
But by leading the Franks to victory he changed the face of 
Europe, and it is to his courage and foresight that we owe 
whatever is good or evil in our modern world. And who were 
the Franks whom he led to victory? An observer, we are 
gold, would be sadly puzzled by them :— 

“ Between man and man,” says Mr. Davis,“ there were endless 
points of diversity, few similarities. The true Frank, indeed, 
who traced an unmixed descent from the first conquerors, was of 
the same type whether he dwelt in East or West, in Aquitaine or 
Thuringia,—fair-complexioned, yellow-haired, athletic, with long 
moustaches and shaven chin, dressed in a close-fitting tunic, 
sword-belt, and overmantle, with high boots and tight hose 
pele vee ie 3ut such Franks were rare except in the far East; 
west of the Rhine an observer would find a chaotic intermixture 
= a some widely dispersed, some rooted to a particular 

istrict. 


Hero of Tivo Nations. By H. W. Carless Davis, M.A. 
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And in Gaul the separation of races was marked by a diff 
. — fa Ts 
ence of law, to which condition of things Mr. Davis finds 
British India the nearest parallel. “You may see fiye men 
sitting. together,” says a Frankish writer, “and no two of 
them have the same law.” 

Such were the Franks, and the prowess of their King was 
equal to their bravery. Born in 743, Charlemagne wag 80 
“hardy that he would hunt the wild boar single-handed, go 
strong that he felled a horse and rider with one blow of 
his fist.” The romances sing his praises with a marvelloug 
eloquence, and the exaggeration is easily pardonable :-— 

“ He could straighten four horseshoes joined together,” we arg 

told, “and lift with his right hand a fully equipped fightin 
man to the level of his head. His forehead was majestic, ite 
nose like an eagle’s beak. He had the eyes of a lion; when he 
was angry they gleamed so that no man could look him in the 
face. He dressed like a Frank of the ancient days, scoffed at 
foreign fashions, loved the speech and songs of his own Austrasia 
Add to these external traits a tireless energy, an iron will,a keen 
love of order and justice, deep-seated religious instincts, and 
under all an exuberant animal nature; such was the man as he 
appeared to his contemporaries.” 
We might think that praise could go no further. Yet the 
Saxons, whom he fought for many a long year, overtopped it: 
“The best man on earth and the bravest was Charles,” they 
said. “Truth and good faith he established and kept.” But 
war was the first business of his life; no sooner was he 
firmly fixed upon the throne than he turned his face towards 
Lombardy ; he crossed Mont Cenis, surprised Didier and his 
host and marched upon Pavia, and this is how he appeared 
to Otger :— 

“King Charles, that man of iron, appeared; iron his helmet, 

iron his arm-guards, iron the corselet on his breast and shoulders, 
His left hand grasped an iron lance...... Tron the spirit, iron 
the hue of his war-steed...... Iron filled the plain and the 
open spaces, iron points flashed back the sunlight. ‘There is the 
man whom you would see,’ said Otger to the King; and so saying 
he swooned like one dead.” 
That is an appalling description, and with its iteration of iron, 
iron, iron, a little masterpiece., No wonder that the man of iron 
took Pavia, but he used his victory with statesmanlike modera- 
tion, and even allowed the Lombard Dukes to retain their offices, 
by which policy he secured friends instead of enemies, and 
proved that he understood the duties of conquest. 


So he visited Rome, and the visit profoundly influenced his 
ambitions. In the Imperial city he began to believe himself 
aninspired Emperor. He saw the influence of the Church, and 
determined that the Empire he was destined to found should 
be Christian.. He dreamed that some day he would build “a 
new Rome in the heart of Rhineland,” and he resolved that 
literature and scholarship should be respected by his subjects. 
Herein he proved his greatness. The fresh impressions 
of the world’s capital affected him strongly, and not only 
reshaped his policy, but crystallised his opinions. Hence- 
forth Charlemagne is the Christian Conqueror, and it is not 
strange that his war with the Saxons began immediately 
after his visit to the golden city. The war was hard 
fought, and absorbed the greater part of Charlemagne’s 
life and energy. It was marked by the cruelty of the 
time, and the rebellious were punished with the utmost 
savagery. But it would be idle to blame Charlemagne 
for that, and it is not too much to say that the baptism 
of Witikind was the beginning of a united Germany. How- 
ever, his career was not free from misery and disaster. At 
Roncesvalles he sustained a bitter defeat; a conspiracy was 
headed by his eldest son, and he grew distrustful of others, 
fiercely reliant upon himself. The only man who dared 
approach him with advice was Alcuin, and he, as Mr. Davis 
says, “wasted his breath when he delivered safe counsel on 
the Saxon War and the conversion of the Avars.” And 
despite his anger and distrust, Charlemagne cherished yet 
wilder ambitions. ‘The dream of linking Rome to Constanti- 
nople,’ again we quote Mr. Davis, “of uniting beneath his 
descendants the divided hemispheres of civilisation, was to 
Charles what the dream of an Asiatic Empire was to 
Napoleon.” At this end his diplomacy was aimed, and 
if he did not carry out his schemes, he was yet great 
in the grandeur of his dreams. Nor were his schemes 
always in the air: once upon a time he devised a plan 
for connecting the Main and the Danube by a canal 
300 ft. wide. That might well have’ seemed impossible in the 





eightk century, and it is not strange that the Frankish engi- 
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neers were unequal to the task imposed upon them. But 
the project was in Charlemagne’s brain, and did but antici- 
ate human ingenuity by a few centuries. 

Meanwhile, with Alcuin’s aid, Charlemagne encoutged 
literature and devoted himself to scholarship. He was a 
earned theologian, and had an excellent understanding of 
Greek and Latin. He studied rhetoric and astronomy, but (a 
curious detail) he never mastered the art of writing. Better 
still, he collected the Sagas, and did his best for the 
literature of the time; but the fashion of bad Latin was 
against him, and we are quite willing to take Mr. Davis’s 
yord that the interest of Alcuin and the rest is merely his- 
torical. On the other hand, if we may judge by the specimens 
siren in this book, the handicrafts were practised with intel. 
jwence and success. The supposed crown of Charlemagne is 
hatbarie, it is true, but it has a splendour of design which 
ig its own, and, strangely enough, the art of book- 
binding seems to have been cultivated with excellent effect. 
But, after all, it is not for the arts that we admire the reign 
of Charlemagne. He was a warrior and statesman rather 
than a patron. Despite his efforts, he did not succeed in 
awakening the literature which had slumbered for centuries ; 
that impulse was to come later and from a different quarter. 
But he built up a great Empire, and he organised the Europe 
that we know. His death came upon him in 814 at Aachen, 
aud his last words are said to have been, “ Lord, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” His most eloquent epitaph is 
the lamentation of an obscure monk :— Woe to thee, Rome, 
and woe to the people of Rome. The great and glorious 
Charles is taken from you. Woe to thee, Italy, and to all 
thy fair cities. Many are the afflictions that Frankland has 
known, but never knew she such a sorrow as when at Aachen 
she laid in the earth the august and eloquent Charles.” 
So with his death his Empire came to an end, and the 
Charlemagne of history is lost in the Charlemagne of 
legend. 





MR. G. W. STEEVENS'S “THINGS SHEN.” * 
Quire apart from the tragic circumstances of Mr. Steevens’s 
de.ih, the energy and versatility displayed in the aureum 
quinguennium which succeeded an exceptionally brilliant 
academic career, and the charm of his personality, the 
publication of these stray papers, edited by two intimate 
friends, is entirely justified by their intrinsic merits. Of 
G. W. Steevens it might truly be said, in the words of 
Schubert's epitaph, that he left behind “a rich treasure, but 
till fairer hopes,’ yet his accomplished work, even when 
designed to fulfil an ephemeral purpose, seldom lacked the 
qualities of expression and insight which give the reader pause, 
which compel him to think and force him to remember. Mr. 
Steevens's academic achievements fairly entitled him to he 
considered a prodigy,—the list of his honours and medals, 
scholarships and classes, is enough to take one’s breath 
away. Yet once he had committed himself to the paths 
of journalism, he was never guilty of making the 
smallest parade of his scholarship. His powers of intel- 
lectual digestion were not less remarkable than those 
of assimilation. If he ever had any tendency towards 
priggishness, his early and complete plunge into the world 
of action purged him wholly of that taint, and those who 
knew him best in his later years found him as modest as he 
was learned, and as fearless as he was sincere. His case, 
in fact, was very far from being that of an “unhappy doc- 
trinaire immersed in the intricacy of practice.” But though 
his wide and accurate reading was never obtruded on 
lis audience, it was often observable as an illuminative 
influence to those who cared to read between the lines; to 
take only one example, his masterly analysis of the psycho- 
logy of lying as practised by the Greeks and Turks in his 
Blackwood article on “What Happened in Thessaly” is 
manifestly the work of one who had not merely “ got up” his 
ethics for the schools, but tested Aristotle's deductions in the 
heat and stress of an international collision. This, no doubt, 
8 one reason why his journalistic work appealed to the few as 
Well as the many. “He wrote,’ says Mr. Henley, “for a 
round million, at least, of readers, and whatever he did for 
these was so well done that, when the million had found it 
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good, he could appeal to the five thousand, or the five hundred, 
behind the million—even the five thousand or the five hundred 
who know—and count on their plaudits also.” 


The special interest attaching to this collection of papers is 
that, with some few exceptions, they were, by the circum- 
stances of their publication, originally addressed to the five 
thousand rather than the million, and have in them more of 
the finished literary quality and less of the impressionism 
than are to be found in most of his books. As an example of 
his method in the domain of belles letéres nothing could be 
better than the brilliant tour de force entitled “From the 
New Gibbon,” in which he adapts the sonorous style of the 
historian of the Decline and Fall to a pessimistic survey 
of the closing decade of the nineteenth century. We may 
quote a passage chosen at random :— 

“The example of France, her secular enemy, emphasised the 
just complacency with which British seemed to regard her con- 
dition. The republic groaned under an alternation of license 
and tyranny; the monarchy breathed freely in the reasonable 
acceptance of laws, enacted honestly for the general good and 
applied indifferently by judges of grave sacrosanctity. In her 
foreign relations France alternately intrigued and precipitately 
withdrew from the consequences of her duplicity ; Britain pursued 
her designs with unyielding tenacity, but in uninjurious silence. 
Unvexed by the conscription which weighed upon their neigh- 
bours, and secure in the protection of their invincibla navy, the 
people affected the arts of peace, and received the accustomed 
reward of a single devotion.” 


As the writer borrows the mask and voice of another, it 
would be dangerous to go too far in assuming that he 
seriously entertained all the views which he has clothed in the 
sounding periods of Gibbon. But it is hard to avoid the con- 
viction that his denunciation of the vulgarity and corruption 
of smart society and of mercenary athletics was seriously 
intended, and this conviction is confirmed by the tone of the 
paper on “The New Humanitarianism” which precedes it. 
We have already spoken of the review of the Greco-Turkish 
War, in which the personal and moral equation of the con- 
tending races is solved with a sincerity which commands 
attention if it does not altogether carry conviction. Of 
the description of the “ Monotype” we can only say that it is 
written with a perception of the semi-human aspect of modern 
machinery which reminds us by turns of Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Kipling. In the department of literary criticism 
we have three notable papers in a brief but caustic 
depreciation of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” in which the 
canons that should govern the writing of elegiac or 
threnodic verse are formulated on lines which would con- 
demn Lycidas—though here, again, the artificial standpoint 
adopted may relieve the writer from the imputation that he 
means all he says—a eulogy, tempered with some adverse 
criticism, of Zola, and a paper, to which much the same 
description can be applied, on Ibsen’s Ltile Eyolf. Mr. 
Steevens’s remarkable ‘visual grip,’ to quote Mr. Henley’s apt 
phrase, is exhibited in a series of admirable papers on the 
Jubilee of 1897, while the impact of Wagner's genius on a 
sensitive though not strictly musical mind is vividly described 
in the account of a visit to Bayreuth in July, i897. Asa 
really wonderful specimen of the way in which Mr. Stcevens 
could revise the verdict of his eyes, we would specially single 
out the two papers on the Dreyfus case reprinted from 
Harper's and Maclurve’s, which should be read as a corrective 
to the largely impressionist letters contributed to the Daily 
Mail and subsequently published in book form. We have not 
space to deal in detail with any more of the papers in a deeply 
interesting and suggestive volume. Very few pages in it 
could we wish away—unless it be the curiously savage in- 
dictment of “the futile Don’’—but none fail to bring home 
the loss sustained by journalism and letters by the untimely 
taking-off of this alert and intrepid observer. 

Tt may be noted that the volume, which forms the first of a 
“ Memorial Edition” of the author's works, has for frontis- 
piece an admirable photogravure reproduction of Mr. John 
Collier’s portrait of Mr. Steevens, and is dedicated by hia 
widow to Mr. W. E. Henley, who contributes a short memoir, 
to which is prefixed his fine én memoriam quatrain :— 

“ We cheered you forth—brilliant and kind and brave. 
Under your country’s triumphing flag you fell. 


it floats, true heart, over no dearer grave. 
Brave and brilliant and kind, hail and farewell!” 
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THE AIM OF CHRISTIANITY.* 
Amone important contemporary works on Christian ideals 
this must take a high place. Itis true that its fundamental 
concept is not so original as at times its author appears to 
suggest. In that most interesting and noble treatise, Fichte’s 

Way to the Blessed Life, substantially the same ideas were 
given to the world generations ago, But Mr. Askwith has 
clothed the ideas in new forms, and while we cannot say that 
he has met every difficulty or dealt adequately with every 
phase of his subject, yet he has presented us with a well- 
reasoned and a really noble view of the essential purpose of 
the Christian revelation which should have the double effect 
of aiding in the renewal of Christian life itself and of showing 
to those outside the pale of professed Christianity a meaning 
in Christianity which they never really grasped. 

The first portion of this work is taken up with a psycho- 
logical and ethical discussion regarding moral duty, virtue, 
right and good, conscience and reason, and happiness and the 
good. This is intended as a preliminary to the real purpose 
of the general argument, and is useful for that end, though 
some of it appears to us superfluous. Mr. Askwith attaches 
that undue importance to Paley which, so long as the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge makes Paley’s Evidences an integral 
part of its curriculum, we suppose we must expect from a 
Cambridge man. As amatter of fact, Paley’s conceptions are 
to-day dead, and are hardly worth serious philosophic dis- 
cussion, To have rescued Christianity from Paleyism has 
been one of the notable achievements of our time. In this 
first part of his work Mr. Askwith tries, very successfully in 
our judgment, to divide rightly the word of truth, to set 
forth the essential nature of God as progressively unfolded 
to man, and to show the true moral content of human nature. 
Of God it is said:—‘God, then, must be conceived of 
as Good acting always rightly, so that of no act of 
His can it be said that it is a denial of His Goodness.” 
And in regard to the human summum bonwm the important 
distinction between Christian and Eastern thought is made 
clear. The Orient, lacking positive content in its conception 
of Deity, presents to man a passive rather than an active 
goodness. Christianity, on the other hand, while retaining 
the note of passivity, conceives of Godas also active perpetual 
benevolence, and seeks in that particular to assimilate the 
human nature to the divine. “ As when we speak of a manasa 
‘good man,’ we mean that in him the qualities which make 
our ideal man are conspicuous, and that these qualities are 
displayed in action, so when we speak of the ‘supreme good’ 
of human life we must include in this term a perfect human 
activity. But reason demands that this should be in a state 
of perfect happiness.” To secure for man perfect happiness 
with perfect and constant rectitude and beneficence is the 
great aim of Christianity. 

But in actual life as we know it man’s activity is by no 
means purely beneficent, nor does any high or universal 
happiness result from it. We live in a world in which, as 
has been said, “men sit and hear each other groan,” and 
whose history has been described by a great historian asa 
“yvecord of follies and crimes.” How reconcile the beneficent 
purpose of God towards man with the actual history of 
human life and the vaniias vanitatum pronounced on it by so 
many of the wisest of men? The problem is, of course, as 
old as the everlasting hills, but it is apt to present itself in 
new aspects as the world-drama unfolds itself and as the 
successive chapters in the book of Nature are unrolled. Mr. 
Askwith rightly holds that the idea of evolution has greatly 
modified the religious problem, and we might almost say that 
the groundwork of his thought is identical with that noted 
suggestion of Huxley that the spiritual progress of man only 
opens when he has begun to disentangle himself from the 
mere cosmic process. In the cosmic order, he suggests, 
each being lives for itself primarily, seeks to perpetuate its 
own existence, and endeavours to destroy any other that 
stands in its way. In the cosmic plan no spiritual purpose 
2ppears, contest and egoistic instincts predominate, life is 
swept remorselessly away. If the mere cosmic order were its 
own end, if it embodied the final purpose of Creation, we could 
only take refuge in pessimism, for such a world would be the 
worst conceivable to our nature; nor could we possibly solve 





* The Christian Conception of Holiness. By E. H. Askwith, M.A., Chaplain of 


ei 
the problem how we came to be possessed of such a nature, 
We are left in the blank gloom of moral and intellectua) 
bewilderment. 

But Christian philosophy solves the intellectual problem 
while the Christian spirit is operating on the heart. For the 
purpose of Christian philosophy is to reveal the nature and 
purpose of God. The nature of God is reflected in the 
person of Christ. What we know Christ to have been that 
God wills us all to be, and He sees formed in us already 
that ideal which we are destined somewhere and some. 
when to attain,—the intellectual statement of the do. 
trine of justification. The evolution doctrine helps us 
to understand the necessity of passing through this cosmic 
stage; life, we may presume, could not have been evolved jn 
any other way, and the misery (actual to us) attending the 
crises of our lives is none other than the birth-pangs of a 
higher life. That higher life is attained through an emergence 
from the cosmic to the spiritual, and is effected through the 
Incarnation, whereby God Himself enters into and spiritualises 
the cosmic order. Hence the contest, immortalised in the 
famous Pauline words, between the spiritual and the carna| 
man, the one ever seeking to emancipate himself from the 
dominion of the other. But how is this cosmic process 
spiritualised ? By the truth about God’s nature beine 
known; and that truth is that God is Love, and has no 
thought of a selfish kind. Christian holiness is identical with 
this absolute love, which, as has been said, is perfect benevo. 
lence in constant action. Such may be said to be, ina 
word, the Christian Gospel as conceived and set forth by our 
author in this volume. The kingdom of heaven, then, is the 
reign of absolute love, of the complete conquest of the spirit 
of self-assertion derived from the cosmic process, of death to 
the Old Man with his affections and lusts, and of the birth 
and growth of the New Man; while the Church is the fraternal 
society through whose agency this growth is made easier,— 
though Mr. Askwith acknowledges that the earthly leayen of 
the cosmic process has worked only too fatally in the actual 
Church. The State is a mere cosmic growth, and is therefore 
only imperfectly fitted to be an organ of the renewal of man’s 
nature, but it is capable of being slowly modified through 
Christian influences. 

Such, in brief, are the leading ideas of this very admirable 
work, which, it may be said, is permeated by a deep 
religious feeling and insight. Mr. Askwith’s position, it will 
be seen, is one of a relative dualism, though he probably would 
merge it into one of spiritual monism as an ultimate statement. 
He has not cleared up that most difficult of all problems, nor 
did he set out to do so. Christianity has furnished, and will 
furnish, hints to philosophy, but its primary object is not to 
explain the universe, but to reveal the will and nature of God, 
and to bring paradise into the soul of man. There is an 
interesting chapter on the Pauline theology, in which the 
point is made that while the Johannine teaching dwells on 
the nature of God, the Pauline teaching concerns itself mainly 
with the divine economy. The doctrines of the Fall and the 
Atonement are also reviewed in the light of the central idea, 
but not quite adequately. A concluding chapter on the Holy 
Catholic Church sketches a noble Church ideal. We hope 
that Mr. Askwith’s work will be widely read. 





MR. SPEAKER DENISON’S DIARY.* 

TxHis book is a serious contribution to the “art of being a 
Speaker.” As the public likely to take an interest in this 
subject is necessarily limited, we may further say that it pos- 
sesses considerable historical value, and that it gives from 
time to time interesting sketches of personal character. Mr. 
Denison had no idea of collecting “pictures of Parliament.” 
Probably this diary was written for his own satisfaction; 
towards the end of his period of office he seems to have 
grown a little weary of it, as people do get weary of such self- 
imposed tasks; but his observations of men and matters, 
taken from a post of unrivalled vantage, are all the more 
striking, because they were made and recorded without any 
after-thought. 

Mr. Denison was one of those invaluable men who, having 
leisure and means, elect politics as the business of their lives. 
He entered Parliament at the age of twenty-three, and 





* Notes from My Journal when Speaker of the House of Commons, By the late 
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bad sat in it for more than thirty years when he was chosen 
Speaker. The prospect of his duties in the Chairsomewhat awed 
him, and the counsel which he received from his predecessor 
iLord Eversley) did not make it less formidable, Asked 
gbether there was any one to whom he could go for advice, 
be replied: “ No one; you must learn to rely entirely upon 
yourself.” “And,” proceeds Mr. Denison after relating the 
story, “I found this to be very true. Sometimes a friend 
would i : 
was for the most part lucky I did not follow the advice. I 
spent the first few years of my Speakership like the captain 
of a steamer on the Thames, standing on the paddle-box, ever 
on the look-out for shocks and collisions.” The fact is that 
the serene air that surrounds the Chair gives a sensible and 
even-tempered man a clearness of vision which the cleverest 
and best intentioned of those who live amidst the mists that 
surround the benches cannot possess. The situations that 
caused most anxiety to Mr. Denison were, it seems, the occa- 
sions when he was called upon to give a casting vote. Happily 
they were rare. One of considerable importance occurred 
when the division on the Church Rates Abolition Bill (third 
reading) resulted in a tie. The scene was somewhat dramatic. 
The Speaker had foreseen what would happen. The Chief 
Clerk had said, “They don’t expect much discussion; I dare 
say it will be over by four.” ‘ No,” replied the Speaker, “ it 
vill go on longer than that, and about half-past five I 
shall be called upon to give a casting vote.” And so it 
happened. The four tellers came into the House together 
and one of them announced that it was a “tie.” The Speaker 
thought that he said “five,” and “sat back in his chair at 
ease.” “But,” be says,“I was the only person in the 
House who was not taken by surprise. I gave my reasons 
for the vote, and gave my voice with the Noes.” Everybody 
approved. His main principle was the giving the House 
another opportunity of considering the question. One sub- 
sidiary consideration was the belief that there was a dispo- 
sition to compromise on both sides, and another—but much 
in the hackground—that the Speaker's private opinion was 
adverse to the Bill. Private opinion, indeed, goes for little 
in such emergencies. This raises a question whether the 


constituency which the Speaker represents is not practically | 


disfranchised. Probably it feels itself more than compen- 
sated by the distinction. There was another tie on the third 
reading of a Bill for the Abolition of Tests for Affirmation (in 
lieu of an oath). Here the Speaker gave his vote for the 
Ayes. The line he took was that this afforded the House 
another opportunity of deciding the question for itself. A 
division might be challenged on the Motion “That this Bill 
do now pass.” This was actually done, and the Bill was thrown 
out. But, if we look back to the occasion of the Churech-rate 
Bill, we find Mr. Denison saying of this final step that “it is 
now never contested.” Three years, it is true, had passed, but 
the practice of the House could hardly have changed in that 
time. It is manifest that he was inconsistent with himself. 

A very delicate question that presented itself more than 
once was the privilege of the House in regard of money Bills. 


A Bill for fixing the salary of Scotch schoolmasters came | 
down from the Lords, and was promptly denounced, and witb- | 


drawn to be reintroduced in the Commons. ‘Two Sessions 
afterwards the Lords inserted a tax on travelling engines. 
Could they lawfully do it? They might enact a toll fora 


railway, a canal, or a harbour, but was not a road, which there | 


isa public obligation to keep up, in «a different case? Did 
not this toll become a tax? However, the Commons did not 
insist. (Why was this tax, we may ask, by the way, repealed ? 
These road engines are as bad as the monsters of legend.) A 
much more serious affair was the action of the Lords in 
rejecting the Paper Duties Repeal Bill. The House of Com- 
mons contented itself with protesting against its being drawn 
into a precedent. Mr. Gladstone was very vehement in 
denouncing the Upper House, but Lord Palmerston was 
peaceably disposed; even to the Speaker his speech seemed 
“too much of an apology for the Lords to have been spoken 
bythe Leader of the House of Commons.” But he carried his 
Resolutions by a very large majority. 


In one respect Mr. Denison had a quiet time. The 


Sergeant-at-Arms, who for some years past has been a not 
unfamiliar figure, appears only once, when he had in custody 
& certain Washington Wilkes, who had imputed corrupt 
Motives to the Chairman of a Committee. The Speaker 


hasten to the Chair and offer advice. I must say, it | 





reprimanded him. If he had not been in custody he would 
have been admonished only. The Irish Members also appear 
once only, when they are described as “noisy and full of 
wine.” The word “obstruction” does not appear. Felices 
Suimus. 

Certainly the most conspicuous figure during the period of 
Mr. Denison’s Speakership was Lord Palmerston. ‘“ He still 
can make a better and more effective speech than any other 
man”’ is the opinion expressed in 1862. As Lord John Russell, 
who had no great affection for him, put it, “Some men 
reached the maturity of their intellects at twenty-one, like 
Mr. Pitt, and some at seventy-one, like Palmerston.” His 
popularity was immense. When he entered the Exhibition 
building in 1862, “men and women, young and old, at once 
were struck as by an electric shock.” Yet he was holding 
office by a very small majority. He took it in 1859 with a 
majority of thirteen, and in 1864 was held to have gained a 
great victory when a combination of Conservatives and Irishi- 
men—‘ Ultramontanes” they were then called—was defeated 
by eighteen. This was his culminating point. But he had 
begun to fail in physical power, and his speeches seemed to 
Mr. Denison less effective than they had been. At the 
beginning of his last Session, however, the diary notes him as 
looking “particularly well.” This was atthe dinner before the 
opening of Parliament. A curious observer took a note of 
what he ate, and it is a formidable list—* turtle-soup, fish, 
patties, fricandeaux, a third entrée, a slice of roast mutton, a 
second slice, a slice of hard-looking ham; pheasant, pudding, 
jelly ; dressed oranges, and half a large pear.” The wine-list, 
however, was very moderate,—‘“a glass of sweet champagne 
and a glass of sherry at dessert.’ He went through the 
Session, but died in the following October. 

Mr. Gladstone’s name appears, of course, frequently, but 
the notices of him are mostly impersonal. They are not 
admiring. At the meeting of the new Parliament in 1868 he 
had nearly made a grave blunder of form. Mr. Disraeli, in 
view of a large adverse majority, had resigned a week before 
the meeting of Parliament, and Mr. Gladstone had formed a 
Ministry. Of course he and all his colleagues (in the Com- 
mons) had to be re-elected, and yet he proposed that there 
should be a Queen’s Speech. ‘Queen’s Speech,” said the 
horrified Speaker, ‘with no Ministers to take part in the 
debate on the Address!” It was changed to a message that 
the House should issue writs, &c., and that “after a suitable 
recess, she would give her reasons for calling Parliament 
together, ’—that would be the Speech. Mr. Denison, however, 
waxes enthusiastic about a speech which Mr. Gladstone made 
re Overend and Gurney. “I never remember to have seen so 
great an effect produced by a speech,”—he had forgotten 
Macaulay's great triumph in the matter of the Master of the 
Rolls’ seat in Parliament. He expressed his admiration in a 
letter to Lord Granville, and Lord Granville showed the letter 
to Mr. Gladstone, who “was as much pleased as a girl of 
seventeen, or rather a woman of thirty-nine, with a compli- 
ment,” as Lord Granville puts it. 





Mr. Lowe was evidently not a persona grata. We see him 
rubbing every one the wrong way. He proposes to abolish 
the exemption of brood mares fom tax. All the squire in the 
Speaker is roused. “I sat at home and wrote letters 
to Mr. Lowe, Mr. Gladstone...... giving my reasons 
for objecting to the tax.” Mr. Lowe was characteristically 
| unmoved. ‘“ After reading the correspondence he had arrived 
| at the conclusion that tle exemption of brood mares was in- 
defensible.’ But he had to give way. The Irish Church 
was doomed; but the brood mares were sacred. Hoe nocuit 
Lamiarum caede madenti. And then, untaught by experience, 
he proposes to tax cart-horses, and, lest the country gentle 
men should seem to have a preference in his favours, behaved 
to a deputation of bankers, railway directors, and Scotch 
“M.P.’s” “in such a manner—incivility was too weak a word— 
with such insolence that they were greatly offended.” In 1870 
there are signs that the work was getting to be too much for 
Mr. Denison. The House remained in Committee till 1 o'clock, 
“T never closed my eyes all night.” The diary was almost 
dropped, the Session of 1871 being dismissed in a single page 
It was followed by his resignation in February, 1872. He 
| lived little more than a year longer. His predecessor, 
| Lord Eversley, survived him by fifteen years, dying in 1888 at 
| the age of ninety-four. Nothing, we take it, ever robbed him 

of 2 night’s sleep. 





| 
| 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

THOUGH no indication is given as to where Debts of Honour 
stands chronologically in the hundred or more novels written 
by Jékai, we seem to have seen it stated somewhere that it is 
a comparatively recent product of his untiring pen. If that 
be so, then the author, who is already seventy-five, can in no 
way be likened to an extinct volcano, since in wealth of 
incident, richness of colour, and audacity of invention this 
strange yet fascinating story will bear comparison with any 
of his works already translated into English. Nothing could be 
more sinister than the main motive of the story, the curse 
attaching to the house of Aronfiy, seven members of which 
have committed suicide at the opening of the story, while 
there are only eight places in the house of death built for the 
ancestor who bequeathed the terrible legacy of self-destruction 
to his descendants. One can readily imagine the cheerless 
manner in which such a theme would be handled by 
one of the modern “ depressionist” schocl. But with Jékai, 
though he never quite allows us to forget the incubus 
that weighs upon Desiderius and Lorand Aronffy, there 
is no monotony of misery, no morbid introspection or 
tedious analysis. The influence of the tale—which, spite of 
the breaking of the spell, ends in gloom and sadness—is 
curiously exhilarating, with its abrupt alternations of fiery 
exaltation and despair, like the Lassan and Frischka move- 
ments in the Hungarian gipsy music, or the feverish contrasts 
to be found in the symphonies of Tschaikowsky. Jékai 
presents the strange spectacle of a man who combines a gift 
of rather sardonic humour with a genius for triumphant 
melodrama,—triumphant in that, no matter how lurid or 
gorgeous in its development, it never strikes a jarring note, 
never excites ridicule or resentment. In other words, Jékai 
gives us, through the medium of fiction, the most complete 
illustration possible of the proverb that “the Hungarian 
amuses himself in tears.” 


Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley, in whom we have long been 
glad to recognise, both in prose and verse, an intrepid 
interpreter of the spirit of Greater Britain, has turned his 
extensive knowledge of the sport, the scenery, and the inhabi- 
tants of the great North-West to admirable purpose in his 
exciting gold-hunting romance of Alaska and the Yukon basin. 
The Chicamon Stone, however, is much more than a story for 
boys, though by its wealth of incident and its breezy athleticism 
—‘Thank God,” remarks the narrator in his account of 
a desperate encounter with a particularly savage Indian, “I 
stand six feet two in my socks and I know how to hit’—it 
will appeal with peculiar force to the juvenile reader. Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley is a poet as well as a sportsman; he has a 
keen sense of the picturesque and the sinister, a happy knack 
of translating his impressions into forcible and suggestive 
language, and a most artistic touch in the portraiture of 
villains, whether of the pale or red-skinned variety. The plot 
of the story is simple but effective. Two ruffians steal from 
the house of a storekeeper on the coast a specimen of an 
unusually rich gold reef originally bought from an Indian, 
and start off to extract from the vendor the secret of the where- 
abouts of the reef. The Indian in question, Siyah Joe, has 
meantime been denounced by his fellow-tribesmen for witch- 
craft, and the narrator, losing his way on his journey Klon- 
dikewards from the coast, rescues Joe from the witch-killer, 
who was on the point of carrying out the death-sentence, and 
after standing siege against the two villains in Joe’s eyrie, 
whence they escape in the disguise of bears, rejoins his friends 
and organises an expedition to search out and work the gold 
reef. Further adventures follow, including a terrible period 
spent on an island which forms the winter quarters of an 
extremely unpleasant tribe of Indians, but ultimately, though 
Joe and his enemy are overwhelmed by an avalanche, all ends 
well for the narrator. He sells out at a low price, invests the 
proceeds in Consols, and gocs home to England to live in ease 
and affluence. The story is so well told that one hardly 
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realises the total absence of the love interest ; while the hero's 
admirable refusal to exploit his chances in the mining market 
will commend itself to all who hold the new maxim, Je 
capitalisme, c'est Vennemi. 

We are glad to find that in The Shadow of Allah My 
Morley Roberts has, at any rate, bidden a temporary farewell 
to the political roman a clef. The few historical personages 
who appear in these pages figure under their own names and 
in subsidiary réles—subsidiary, that is, in interest and jy 
regard to elaborateness of portraiture—the central figure 
being a Circassian noble who, as the result of European 
education, has taken on a thin veneer of Occidental cultura 
but remains at heart, in his contempt for life, his inability to 
accept the doctrine of forgiveness, and his unscrupulons 
employment of bravos and assassins, a ferocious though fear. 
less barbarian. In short, we find ourselves once more confronted, 
and in an aggravated form, with that apotheosis of unscrupulous 
efficiency—of virit in the Machiavellian sense—to which Mr. 
Morley Roberts seems to have permanently devoted his con. 
siderable talents. The story is told with abundance of vigour, 
with a liberal but effective employment of local colour, a great 
deal of hacking and hewing, carving and slicing, anda quite 
intolerable effusion of blood. The Circassian hero had 
already lost his heart to a beautiful Polish lady, Myndel] 
Polonoff (whose father, by the way, he had helped to slay 
with his own hand), before taking up his appointment 
in the Turkish Marines at Constantinople. There he 
finds that his cousin and foster-sister Zareefa has been 
given by her father to the Sultan as the price of a Pashalil:, 
and penetrating into the Harem in disguise discovers that 
she is still in love with him. This complicates matters, 
but Zareefa promises to assist his suit, and is as good as her 
word. Itis not perhaps necessary to go further in our out. 
line of a plot which culminates in the abduction and rescue 
of the Polish lady after her marriage to her father’s slayer, 
and the hero’s final act of vengeance on the Arabian who 
sought to rob him of his wife. The share in this joint pro. 
duction of Mr. Montesole, to judge from the size of the letters 
in which his name is printed on the cover, is not large, but as 
he has written a book called The Circassian he may le 
presumably credited with the technical details in regard to 
nomenclature, customs, &c., which certainly heighten the 
interest of a reactionary but readable story. 

One does not know whether to admire Mr. Alexander 
more for his boldness in venturing to write a novel about 
Robin Hood, Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, and Little John 
at this time of day, or for his obvious enjoyment of his 
task. In regard to style the author of Robin Hood 
adopts no half-measures: the second person singular is 
rigorously employed throughout, archaic exclamations and 
expletives such as “Tush!” “’Sdeath!” and “ Gramercy!” 
abound, and other evidences of Mr. Alexander's con- 
scientious regard for medievalism may be found, amongst 
which we may note the practice of spelling lantern “ lanthorne.” 
One sentence in particular has indelibly impressed itself on our 
memory : “‘ Great heaven!’ cried Dame Marjorie in abnormal 
excitement, ‘I prithee let me see my lad or I shall die.’” It 
is reassuring to learn that her anxiety was speedily allayed by 
the entrance of Robin Hood. 

Mr. Burchell gives to his story, Daniel Herrick, the su- 
title of “A Romance of a News-Writer,’” and chooses for his 
period the reign of Charles II. His hero, like most heroes, 
finds no difficulties in his way when he wishes to go to Cowt, 
and furnishes the reader with a very pretty little picture of 
Catherine of Braganza,—a picture perhaps almost too pretty 
to be true. The Plague plays its part in the story, which, 
however, stops short of the Great Fire. On the whole, the 
book is very readable and it is well written, in the sense that, 
while there is no great affectation of archaic language, tle 
diction is void of any jarring neologisms. Altogether, this is 
distinctly a book to be recommended to people who welcome 
fiction as a means of escape from the insistence of modernity. 

All things considered, the late MacGilleroy might hare 
made a less embarrassing disposition of his millions. His 
testamentary bequests lead to both personation and murder, 
which, perhaps, is not surprising, considering that the legatee 
was “wanted” in the particular sense which would prevent 
him from daring to claim his legacy in person. However, 
in the end vice is punished and virtue rewarded by the 
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receipt of the three millions and a prospect (virtue being in 
this instance of the feminine gender) of being able subse- 
quently to fall in love with the right man and to bestow 
herself and her fortune upon him. MacGilleroy’s Millions is 
easy reading and its plot not uningenious, 

Itis rather a clever idea on the part of Mrs. Terrott to make 
the ugly duckling, who is subsequently transformed into a 
gwan, really a most tiresome and objectionable little person. 
The Atherstone Bequest (where would the novelist be but for 
the boon of eccentric wills!) is made into a sort of touchstone 
of disinterested affection, and the ugly duckling aforesaid gains 
it, with obviously boring results to the unfortunate man whom 
ghe disinterestedly loves and marries. The book may be relied 
onto furnish a fair measure of amusement, though it is difficult 
to feel very much sympathy with any of the characters. 

The Spendthrift is a book on the lines of “ The Rake’s Pro- 

ss,” pointing an awful moral to extravagant youth. The 
question is—although to the author and to the virtuous 
reviewer the pleasures of racing and dissipation seem 
extremely wearisome—whether the youth who likes that kind 
of thing will not find it exactly the kind of thing he likes. 
In that case, as the downfall of the hero is due entirely to 
bad luck and every one believes in his own individual good 
fortune, The Spendthrift will prove an example and not a 
warning, a result which would be disastrous in the extreme. 
To the person who does not like gambling and racing the 
book will be purely dull; the characters are all highly 
objectionable, and the heavy father is so obdurate as to be 
lost to all sense of decency. 

The Mystery of Muncrazg will continue to be a mystery 
tothe present writer, the patient perusal of eight chapters 
having failed to discover even the beginning of the plot. 
This may be due to most of the book being written in the 
language of the kailyard,—which is often a mystery all to itself. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 

Origin and Character of the British People. By Nottidge 
Charles Macnamara. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.) —This book does 
not justify its ambitious title. It is composed of a chaos of 
notes on disconnected subjects, and it lacks proportion, scien- 
tific thought, and arrangement. We can, however, recommend 
the first part of the work to those in want of a guide-book 
to paleolithic and neolithic skulls. The reader will find the 
cranial capacity and other interesting statistics of the Tilbury 
skull, the Bury St. Edmunds skull, and other skulls, besides 
information oa the d’Arcy-sur-Cure lower jaw and the skeleton 
ofa Magdalénien man, 5 ft. 3 in. high and muscular, whose 
skull was raised into a ridge at the summit, and who was un- 
fortunately killed by a falling rock. The concluding chapter 
contains suggestions of general value to many persons. The 
German Emperor is described as a genuine Teuton ; the stranger 
who seeks popularity in the Rhondda Valley may profit by the 
knowledge that the Iberians are the direct descendants of the 
British populace of the quaternary period, a people “strongly 
impressed with the idea of their popular rights,” and “a proud 
race, setting great store on their family pedigree.” His racial 
research provides Mr. Macnamara with theories on Napoleon, on 
town populations, on the settlement of the South African 
question. We almost regret he has not carried his skull 
principles a little further into modern politics. It is possible 
that this war might have been prevented and the Irish might 
have got Home-rule if only there were a brachycephalic majority 
in Parliament. On the other hand, we thank Mr. Macnamara 
for adding his support to certain views we ourselves have 
always held. “Three separate villages had been built in succes- 
sion over one another at this spot. The deepest of these villages 
was the most ancient.” “The qualities of individuals influence 
toa large extent their actions.” This last aphorism is helpful 
in solving the problem why Mr. Macnamara did not restrain 
himself from writing this book. He omits to note a sense of 
humour in any of the races which compose the British nation. 











ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN, 


Erskine of Linlathen: Selections and a Biogravhy. By Henry F, | 


Anderson, (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 6s.)—Thomas 


Erskine came of an “ Evangelical” race, the word being under- 
Ss > | 


stood as the opposite to “ Moderate.” His theslogy came to differ 
considerably from the popular Evangelicalism. But it had strong 
affinities with it, whereas one might say that it could hardly 





have grown out of a Moderate stock. Erskine of Linlathen (a 
property in Forfarshire, bought by his father David, a very 
successful W.S.) began his literary life in 1820 by a defence of 
Christianity, which Vinet highly approved and J. H. Newman 
condemned. He followed this up by other books during the next 
seventeen years. During the latter half of his life—he died in 
1870 in his eighty-third year—he published next to nothing. 
Mr. Anderson thinks that this silence was due to a certain dis- 
appointment. He had expected to move the world of Christian 
thinkers, and thought that he had failed. Failed he had 
not, for he taught the teachers. Though Erskine gave no sign, 
F. D. Maurice, who owed him much, was unceasingly active. His 
“Christmas Day, and cther Sermons” appeared in 1843, his 
“ Theological Essays ” in 1853, and his “ Lectures on Casuistry” 
very shortly before his death. There is little to say about 
Erskine’s life. It was somewhat sharply divided into two 
periods of activity and inactivity, but it was dominated through- 
out by an intensely personal sense of religion. Here is a signifi- 
cant sentence in his essay on “Natural Religion” :—“ Those 
whose knowledge of God comes from theology often dispute, as 
the Epicureans and others, whether there be such a thing as 
special providence, and whether God cares about the condition of 
individual men, and seeks the direction of their character and 
conduct ; whereas those who know God through their consciences 
begin with these very points as the ground and elements of their 
religion, and as matters not of inference, but of consciousness.” 
The extracts from Erskine’s writings are full of interest and 
value. We thank Mr. Anderson for this book, and offer bita our 
apologies for the accidental delay in noticing it. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Pooks of the week as have not deen 
reserved for review tn other forms.) 





Tie Annals of Sandhurst. ty Major A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. 
(W. Heinemann. 10s, net.)—The Royal Military College was 
first founded at Marlow for a maximum number of four hundred 
cadets; one hundred of these to be orphans of officers who had 
died in service, eighty sons of officers still serving, one hundred 
sons of noblemen and gentlomen, sixty East India Company 
cadets, and sixty Royal Artillery cadets (transferred in the 
following year to Woolwich). Various changes were made, and 
in 1812 the College was transferred to its present site. About 
forty years ago what may be called the school was abolished. 
The College remained, and by degrees, though not by any 
means by a continuous and steady development, the idea 
of a place for the higher military education was developed. 
The author of this handsome volume has a story to tell which 
will, of course, be interesting, in the first instance, to Sandhurst 
men, but was worth telling on general grounds. He has taken, 
it is clear, much pains with his subject, and deserves the thanks 
of the public. 


History of Epic Poelry. By John Clark, M.A. (Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh. 5s.)—This is a very instructive volume, 
especially in respect of various poems which are often spoken 
of, but very seldom read. Mr. Clark has had the patience to 
deal with Valerius Flaccus and Statius, and, what is a far 
greater achievement, Silius Italicus himself. Most of us are 
content to leave these pages in the “Corpus Poetarum Latin- 
orum” uncut. Lucan, too, is treated in considerable detail; but 
then Lucan has always had readers, and there has now been a 
reaction in his favour, so that he is even readin schools. Mr. 
Clark scarcely does justice to the poet, who is surely far above 
the other post-Virgilian writers of the Latinepic. Mr. Clark’s 
ideas on versification, too, seem to us a little strange. He speaks 
of Silius’s verse as having “ the true flow of the hexameter.” The 
“true flow” must mean the right use of the pause, a matter in 
which the author of the “ Punica” is very deficient. Some of 
Mr. Clark's phrases are difficult. What can be the meaning, for 
instance, of a metre being of “excremental whiteness”? There 
is a curious mistake, too, in one of the quotations from Silius— 
“enim” for “etenim ”’—so that the line reads, “Quantum enim 
distant a morte silentia vite ?” Of the later epics Mr. Clark appears 
to place the “Niebelungen Lied” first. (Surely 1250 A.D. is a mis- 
leading date. In the Northern version, at least, the poem must 
be much older, and in the Southern the form only is so late.) 
We should not have blamed him if he had been even more 
| eatbusiastic. Mr. Clark limits his subject on his title-page to 
| “post-Virgilian,” but he has something to say about both Homer 
| and Virgil that is worth reading. The defence of Virgil, in 
| particular, is distinctly able. The book, as a whole, is an addition 
' of value to the literature of criticism. 
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A Peep into “ Punch.” By J. Holt Schooling. (G. Newnes. 5s.) 
—This is the “Story of Punch, with Illustrations by Himself.” 
It is scarcely necessary to say more, These specimens of 
treasure are well selected, at least so suggests the vanity of the 
writer of this notice, for there is scarcely one of them which he 
does not remember. How curiously some of the drawings seem 
to get a second application! Here is one,“ A Meeting to Discuss 
the Principles of Protection and Free-trade,” the discussion con- 
sisting of a free fight. It would serve admirably for a “ Stop- 
the-War Meeting” of to-day. Altogether, this is a delightfully 
amusing book by one who knows his subject. 


Anglo-Saxons and Others. By Aline Gorren. (D. Nutt. 5s.)— 
There is no little subtlety and insight in this book. Sometimes 
we feel constrained to differ from the opinions which it advances. 
Sometimes we doubt. But we always feel that the author has 
something to say. National characteristics are a doubtful and 
difficult subject. It is easy to be too dogmatic about them, and 
the book is, it seems to us, too dogmatic. But it is always 
thoughtful and suggestive. 


In the “ New Series of the Oriental Translation” (Royal 
Asiatic Society) we have A Buddhist Manual of Psychological 
Ethics, with Introductory Essay and Notes by Caroline A. F. 
Rhys Davids, M.A. This manual, dating, curiously enough, from 
about the time of Aristotle, is the first book of the “ Abhidhamma 
Pitaka,” and has the separate title of “ Dhamma-Sangani” 
(“Compendium of States or Phenomena”). Miss Rhys Davids 
gives us in her essay a general estimate of the work as a 
contribution to philosophy, and a special comparison with Greek 
speculation. 





Rifle-Shooting for Tyros. By Sergeant A. G. Sutton. (Stoddart, 
Long Eaton. 6d.)—Mr. Sutton gives some “practical hints” for 
beginners. The beginner must, of course, learn by experiment, 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that he cannot be helped 
by written instructions. In rifle-shooting, as in everything else, 
the old maxim is true, “He stands first who sees everything 
for himself; second to him, he who listens to the wise in- 
structor.” This seems a very plain and practical manual. 


War-Boors.—Of books more or less connected with the war we 
have this week a supply not under the average. With Methuen’s 
Column on an Ambulance Train, by Ernest N. Bennett (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., 2s. 6d.), is even more than usually interest- 
ing. Mr. Bennett tells us about matters which are scarcely less 
important than the doings at the front: the charge of the sick 
and wounded—the special service for which he volunteered—the 
transport of food and ammunition, the keeping of the lines of com- 
munication, &c. And he hassomething to say about other things. 
The coloured population in Cape Colony does not, on the whole, 
sympathise with us. The new bayonet isa terrible weapon. A 
man of the Guards drove his weapon clean through the body of a 
Boer till the muzzle of the rifle came out. His final word is for 
Lord Methuen, and he quotes with much force Tacitus’s immortal 
words: “Iniquissima haec bellorum condicio est: prospera 
omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputantur.” (The book 
is sold for the benefit of “Lady Lansdowne’s Fund.”’)—— 
The Siege of Ladysmith. (G. Newnes. 1s.)—This is the 
siege “described in sixty-four pictures, from the only com- 
plete set of photographs taken during tke siege by a resident 
photographer.” First we have four views of Ladysmith 
taken from Convent Hill at different points of the compass. 
Then follow photographs of the garrison (two), the barracks, aban- 
doned during the siege (three), the countryround Ladysmith (four), 
the Naval Brigade (four), the garrison again, this time in detail 
(six), “ combatant residents” (women and children who refused to 
leave the town, and so were classed by Joubert as ‘‘combatants” ; 
the military age seems to have been reduced to three, and even 
less), the railway station, neutral camp, the town hall, the 
hospitals, &c. The photographs are excellent, and, we need 
hardly say,highly interesting. Yesterday and To-Day in Kruger’s 
Land. (Elliot Stock. 1s. net.)—‘A Lady from South Africa” 
tells us, in the first place, about the country and people. A cor- 
respondent of the Daily News writes, in the issue of June 19th: 
“The Boer is as clean in his home life, as loving in his domestic 
arrangements, as pure in his morals, as any class of people I have 
ever met.” Now let us listen to the “ Lady from South Africa” : 
“They have a custom of indulging in a second wife whilst the 
first still lives.” Afterwards we read about the industries of the 
country and other cognate matters, and there are some “ war- 
time experiences.”——-The Downfall of Prempeh (Methuen and 
Co., 6d.) is Major-General Baden-Powell’s “Diary of Life in 
Ashanti,” with illustrations by himself. 











THroLocy.—Our Record of the Nativity. By James Thomas, 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Thomas describes his 
book as an answer to Professor Ramsay’s “Was Christ Born at 
Bethlehem?” He gives a preliminary account of Jewish history 
up to the death of Herod the Great, whom, by the way, he 
“‘whitewashes.” He does not convince us. We are atil] 
inclined to accept Augustus’s estimate when he said that he 
would sooner be Herod’s pig than his son. Into the subject 
proper of the volumes we have not space to enter. And we 
should take up a different standpoint. Mr. Thomas, we Suppose, 
would exclude the supernatural altogether. “It is a singular 
circumstance,” he writes, “that the Magi should undertake g 
difficult or at least a toilsome journey, for what, according to the 
narrative, is an absolutely trivial motive.” ‘ Absolutely trivial” 
it certainly was not if the Magi really believed what St. Matthew 
says they believed. Mr. Thomas can understand that they 
might have made such a pilgrimage to hear a great teacher,—but 
to see anew-born child! Surely this shows no little ignorancg 
of ancient ways of thinking. But Mr. Thomas has some strange 
opinions. “Not a single discovery or invention valuable to the 
human race can be attributed to Rome during the period in 
which it wielded the resources of the world and had the freest 
access to all its stored-up learning.” "We would recommend tohis 
attention a certain passage in Virgil (VI., 848-854, * Excudent 
alii,” &c.) Astothe matter under discussion we will only say that 
he is far too sure that he knows all the circumstances of the incj- 
dents about which he pronounces judgment. As a matter of fact, 
he does not seem to be particularly well informed. What, for 
instance, does he mean by “the dearth of early Gospel manu. 
scripts” ? What book is there that can compare for the number 
and antiquity of its manuscripts with the New Testament? 


Guipx-Booxs.—Murray’s Handbook to Greece (J. Murray, 20s), 
corrected by Rev. C. Evans and Mr. G. E. Marindin, and 
generally revised by Mr. C. G. Edgar who kas brought the 
practical section, of hotels, travelling, &c., up to date.-——Hand- 
book for Travellers in Constantinople, Brdsa, and the Troad. (Same 
publisher. 7s. 6d.) Also from the same publisher, A Guide to 
Zermatt and the Matterhorn, by Edward Whymper ; and by the 
same author, A Guide to Chamouni and the Range of Mont Blane, 
For stay-at-home travellers we have The Royal Gardens at 
Kew, illustrated with 30 Full-page Views (Effingham Wilson, 
2s. 6d. net).——B. Bradshaw’s Dictionary of Bathing Places, Climatic 
Resorts, §c. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 2s. 6d.) 











MisceLLanrous.—Pleasant Odes. By T. W. H. Crosland. 
(J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 1s.)—Mr. Crosland is clever and 
amusing, though we do not see how we are to make this known to 
our readers except by asking them to take our word for it,— 
The Story of Bird Life. By W. P. Pycraft. (G. Newnes. 1s) 
—This is one of the “ Library of Useful Stories,” a series of which 
we have always had occasion to speak well. As Mr. Pycraft puts 
it, it would have been “ wearisome in the extreme” to deal with 
individual species,—there are thirteen thousand of them known 
to naturalists. What has been done is to give some general 
information on the structure, plumage, &c., and to classify. We 
have, for instance, a highly interesting chapter on “ Flightless 
Birds and their Fate.” Mr. Pycraft, among other notable things, 
gives us some instructive examples of the work of evolution. 
Hospitals and Charities, 1900. By Sir Henry Burdett, 
(Scientific Press, 5s.)—Here is an authoritative account of 
what hospitals and similar charities, at home and abroad, are 
doing, and what is the cost of their working. It is not too much 
to say that any one intending to benefit any such institution by 
gift, subscription, or bequest should begin by consulting this 
manual, and should certainly be cautious, if not hostile, if he 
finds it backward in giving information. If the public will co- 
operate with the editor in this—boycott the institutions that 
refuse publicity—they will have the reward of knowing that their 
gifts are well spent. 


New Epirions.—In Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Library of English 
Classics,” The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling, by Henry 
Fielding, 2 vols. (7s. net).——The Temperance Problem and Social 
Reform. By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell, (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—State prohibition is giving way in the 
United States. In the big towns it is practically a dead 
letter. You can prohibit, say, in Brixton—to transfer the 
example to our own country—if there is freedom in London. 
This is a storehouse of facts, which are certain to be instructive, 
whatever view we may take of the expedient or the possible ia 
the direction of legislation. 








(For Publications of the Week see page 884.) 
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J getenn 
{IBERTY” “LIBERTY” 
IRTFABR (C$ |ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
a ative and Charming Colourings. 
Decor. |TAPESTRIES |SERGES |CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 





furnishing. SILK BROCADES CHE@ILLES CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHS 
saute and Inexpensive. | VELVETS |PLUSHES |MUSLINS [GOSSAMERS. 
. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 





parrenys Post-FREE. 


UIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
O S L ECE R. 


oRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


———— 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 














Received from Policy-Holders ................+000+5 £142,000,000. 
Paid to Policy-Holders..............-.-.-.0005 over £100, 000; 000. 
Paid to Living Policy-Holders ................++..46 £58, 188, 282, 
Accumulated Funds ...........0:eseeeeseeee nearly £57, 009, 000. 
Surplus over Liabilities...........ecseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee £971 29° 000. 





Every Policy contains specific Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form of 
Pallp Insurance, Extended Insurance, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 
ulicy-Holder. 





SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 








For further particulars apply to the 
Head Office :—16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


DENTS WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
bow bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 





tion to 


TRADE-WARK- E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince ot. Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 





To-- 


WINE DRINKERS!! 


Wines of Bad Vintages are injurious 
to Health. Only Good Vintage Wines 
should be bought. 











WRITE FOR complete calendars of Vintages 
of Champagnes, Clarets, Sauternes, Burgundies, 
Hocks, Moselles, and Port Wines, based on the 
universally accepted verdict of Connoisseurs— 
clearly distinguishing the 
good from the bad and indifferent vintages 
(PRICE LIST FREE), 

To - - 

HATCH, MANSFIELD, and CO., Ltd., 
The Leading Vintage Wine MERCHANTS, 
1 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 
“THE QUEEN 1:3 4 cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 


ter at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table."—Society, 

“MORNING AT THE PALACE.-—It is pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks to a good night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
from Thursday's exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock im the 
morning, of her cup of cocoa.”—Datly Chrontcle, March 10th, 1¥uv. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Es4. 
FP. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq Right Hon. Lord pee 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, E.C.V.O. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers AWison, G.C.M.G., 0.B, 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 











AUDITORS. 
Jobn Cator, Esq. | Jan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Haq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.4, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold aud Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 








. Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
usiness, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appll- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





| CLAIMS PAID.. -. « Nearly a 0a0, ane 
NATIONAL | ACCUMULATED FUND : £6,400,000 
| ‘The Profits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 


| Endowment-Assurance Policiesare issued, combining 

T | Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 

RO ' N | oldage. The practical effect of ‘these policies in the 

| National Provident Institution is that the Member's 

IN T life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
S N | = on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 

ms paid are returned to him, and a considerable 

MUTUA — in Addition, representing a by no means insigniii- 


FOR MU 
Lins R MUTUAL E. on rate of interest on his payments. 
{ No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





AERTEX . CELLULAR 
AERTEX THECELLULAR GELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO’S CELLULAR 
AERTEX 28IGINAL =CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in tha 
centre, attached to each garment, Only the original Cellular bears this label. 
Tilustrated Price-LAst of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 383 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

» 447 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to the Queen. 


CAMBRIC Fadles an2.--23 80% | Cates a. 28. per doa, 


t b Gentlemen's . a Gentlemen’s .3,11 

Direct from the “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
Manufacturers, POCKET ROBINSON AND CLEAVER have a 
Samples & Price Lists post-free. world-wide fame.” —The Queen. 


pa me... a peliantien. H AN DKE RC H i E FS. 
'ROWLAN D’S ODONTO 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
and Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight- 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. 2s.9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


| | ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Now ready, post-free. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of ** 
| The object of these Catalogues is to enable 




















Furniture, | intending purchasers to see that although 
Carpets, the quality, the artistic merit, and the 

enone | finish of Hampton and Sons’ productions 
Fabrics, | are exceptional, their prices are lower 





. | than those at which goods of equivalent 
Fine Arts. | value are anywhere else procurable. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mali East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ed 

Adams (John C.), Scientific Papers, Vol. I., 4to.......++- (Camb. Univ. Press) 25/0 

Ball (Sir R. $.), A Treatise on the Theory of Screws ....(Camb. Univ. Press) 180 

Baskett (J. N on As the Light Led, Cr 8VO ......+seeseseeeeeeees (Macmill: an) 6/0 
Bennett (E. N.), With Methuen’s Column on an Ambulance Train, 

MIE vich ne ccuddnawteds ote keesisesveneen ksedarcerenenne (Sonnenschein) 26 





Butler (A G.), The Choice of Achilles, and other Poems (Oxfor d Univ. Press 26 
Capes (W. W.), The English Church In the 14th & 15th Centuries (Macmillan) a 6 
Clark (J.), A History of Epic Poetry (Post-Virgilian), cr 8vo. (Oliver & Boyd) 5/0 
Crockett (S. R.), Little Anna Mark, cr 8V0......seeeseeeceee (Smith & Elder) 60 
Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. LXIII., roy 8vo .. (Smith & Elder) 20/0 
Doyle (C. W.), The Shadow of Quong Lung. cr BVO: ...csescesscces (Constable) 3/6 
Dryden (John), Essays, selected by W. P. Ker, 2 vols ....(Oxford Univ. Press) 10/6 





Ehrlich (P.) and Lazarus (A.), Histology of the Blood....(Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 

Ferryman (A. F. M.), Annals of BAMAHAIBT. SVO once cous ccesecss (Heinemann) 10/0 

Fischer (A.), The Structures and Functions of Bacteria (Oxford Univ. Press) 8/6 

Five Years of Tory Government, 1895-1900, §vo ..(Liberal Publication Dep6t) 2/6 

Goebel (Dr. K.), Organography of Plants, 8vo .......... (Oxtord Univ. Press) 12/6 

Graham (Winifred), The Beautiful Mrs. Leach, cr Svo0........ (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
0 


JS. & FE. Bumpus) 25; 
Joint Disease and 
ig tone) 4/6 


Hay (Marie), Madame Dame Dianne de Poytiers, to .. 
Henle (A.), The Conservative Treatment of ‘Tuber ular, 













CRE CER BUG Ss bsvcsenessnede000. : 4/6 
Hill (Headon), Caged ! cr 8VO .......00. WwW ard & Lock) 3/6 
Jones (Jane), The Prison House, cr 8vo . jo machnnee (Blackwood) 6/0 
Ladysmith Treasury v (The), edited by J. E. Ni ash, cr SvO ones .....( Sands) 6,0 
Le Queux (W.), An Eye for an Eye, cr 8V0 ........0020 ee eeee ,- (BF. V. White) 6/0 
McClure (A. K.), Our Presidents and How We Make Them, cr 8vo (Harper) 7/6 
Macha (Vera), One of Many, Cr 8VO .....cccccess.cccscvocs (Digby & Long) 60 
Meyer (F. B.), The Prophet of Hupe : Studies in Zechariah (Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Newcomen (G.), A Left-Handed $ Wordsman, Cr 8VO......e.e00ee: (Smithers) 6/0 
Nisbet (Hume), For Right and England, cr 8vo. (F. V. White) 3/6 
Sienkiewicz (H.), The Knights of the Cros VOIS. CF SVO wo cccecceees (Dent) 9/0 
Steevens (G. W.), Things Seen, cr 8vo..... (ackwood) 6/0 
Strong (R.), Where and How to Dine in Paris, cr (Richards) 2/6 
‘Tannahill (Robert), Poems and Songs, cr 870 ......000. eee eeee (A. Gardner) 3/6 
Tayler (A. J. W.), The Machinery ot Tea Factories, 8VO .......- (Lockwood) 25,0 
Twombly (A. S.), Hawaii and its People, cr 8V0O........-..0000% (Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Tytler (S sarah), Many Daughters, cr 8VO..........2.-2se000% (Digby & Long) 6/0 


Walker (G. T.), Aberration and some other Problems — cted with the 
Electro-Magnetic Fluid, 8v0.......c..ee. see eeee eevee (Ca ‘amb. Univ. Press) 5/0 
Walker (W. S8.), Native Born, cr 8vo ........... a3 ..(J. Long) 6,0 
Whitman (S.), Conversations with Prince Bismarck, cr ...(Harper) 6/0 
Winterbotham (R.), Sermons Preached in Holy Trinity “Chure 1, Edinburgh, 
CE BVO cccccccccercccccccccccccccccccceccccccescssceccces (Oliver & Boyd) 5/0 













S?. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. ic a etus on application to the ITead- 
Mistressor Secretary. References—The Head terof Bedtord Grammar School ; 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott Monerictf, K.C.M.U., 
K. K.C.S S.I.: Miss Welsh, Mistress ot Girton College, Cambridge, &c. 


1D AVENSBOURNE OL For GIRLS, 
















SCHOOL ST. 
MARGARET’S, MIDDLESEX. 
Head - Mistress — Miss LYSTER, M.A. 
New School of modern type for Girls near London. Large house; extensive 
grounds and playing flelds. Preparation for entrance to University. —Full 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) 

—The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES for 

this EXAMINATION will BEGIN on OCTOBER lst. Candidates entering for 

this course can register as Medical Students.—Full px urticulars may be obtained on 
application to the DEAN, Guy’ 3 Hospital, London Bridge, s. B. 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on —, lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises, close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 


UAKER SCHOOLS: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS are NOW OPEN to, and being patronised 
by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high-c cl: iss schools 
in a lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus from W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head- Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resklent mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation, Terms moder: ate. : 


Miran COLLEGE. OXFORD.—ACADEMICAL 














CLERKSHIP VACANT in CHOIR for TENOR VOICE. Must be under 
Trial, Tuesday, July 3rd.—Apply, in writing, 






» tnd know Latin and Greek. 
SI 














OVER COLLEGE —Prospectu tus on applic ation to the 
Head-Master, Rey. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
eee im, under Edward Thring. 
YSURANCE CLERK WANTED. — Must be under 
_ years of age, and a knowledge of at least two foreign languages is indis- 
pensable.—Apply, by letter only, stating age and particulars of parentage 
education, and previous employment (if any), to the MANAGER, Fire Depart- 
11 Lombard 














ment, Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Company, Limited, 
Street, E.C 
OVERNESSES for PRIVATE F. AMIL [ES. 


— Miss | 
jualifled Englist 
—CEN 


LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several his lly-< 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements. 
REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


MAb AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, C 
aries, fur BRITISH ISLES, CON‘ 

and EDUCATIONAL 














Couipanions, Lady Housekeepers, Secret 








AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 
HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 
LEGROS’ EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS 
° NOW OPEN at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, 


16 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’s, 8.W. 10 to 6 daily. 
Admission, includit ng Catalogue, 1s. 


i ef OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 
on the security of the General District Rate. 
For particulars, apply to the CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter’s Church Side, 


Nottingham. 
SAMUEL GQ. JOHNSON, 
m, £pril 25th, 1900, 





Town Clerk. 


The Guildhall, Nottingna 











| 
2) eee oer OF EDINBURG, 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Rev. A BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDE 
Gh: ‘DW ATE S. Electric lighting ; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged } Re 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.L., Principal of the University are 


to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London. —To see the rooms, and f 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 


EE incan, 
({OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOor, 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Nary, 


or 
Ramsay Garden, Sdinburghe 





Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A, ney 
ELSTED SCHOOL.--EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS wi will 
be OF FERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Tw: of £20 por 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examinatioy ir 
London and Felsted begins July 10th. Ten HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIOxe 
value £10 per annum, arealso offered tor admission in September.—For articular 
and conditions, apply, the Rev. THE HEAD-MASTER, School House, Fel  Felste, Bs an 























Fe SLSTED PREPARATORY — SCHOOL. —In clo close co con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing. 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. By . 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year yes 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGCIRE Preparatory check 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


UNDLE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 8rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLA ARSHIPs, 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 
class.—App ly to the HE AD-MASTER. 
OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PEN RUDDOCK DDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE. 
CELVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, P rofession: al Prelimin arf, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive ly ni meyrgtens Successes, ternis, 
and references on application. —WINTON GRANGE, KNY VETON ROAD, 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOL D (late the Aldeburch 
Ko School). —Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. ‘Tripos Cambridge, 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq, ug 
Bishop of South: unpton. 


| ING’ SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
: SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICR, &¢., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. M: ANY Successes 
gained direct at Woolwic h, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOUL 
Excellent health record. —Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 
TESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wil will 

be HELD on JULY 3rd, 4th, and 5th to fill up not less-than FOUR 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, SIX NON-RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
and ONE EXHIBITION. For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD. 
MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


T. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 

ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOQL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from #60 per annum, 

iw AELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th,—Apply to Miss RANDALL, 
uady Warden. 


| I EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
H. MURRAY RKAGG, The Clos, 


























(3- 3). 




















good Modern Side. 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. 
Hereford. 


'V EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—The EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 to £40) will TAKE PLACE 
JULY 10th and 11th in Weymouth and in London. 





The distinctions gained by 


| this School in recent years include some 30 Scholarships, 3 Fellowships, numerous 
| University Prizes, high places at Woolwich, Sandhurst, and for Naval Cadetships, 








T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIESs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age ot 
pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL _ For GIRLS. — ST 
KATHARINES SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIF This School was 
opened in 1894 in connection ‘with and under the same aaa St. Leonards 
School. Girls are received from the age of 7. Special arrangements can be made 
for the Entire Charge of Girls from India and the Colonies.—Prospectus and full 
varticulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESsS. 
et ALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Special facilities tor oe 
irect 













Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
iV School, Blackburn, bas TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED ws 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, Hz AMPSTEAD. Her aii is 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated E nglish hone 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &e. U niversity Examination and Inspection, 








HRIST CHU RCH, ¢ OXFOR D, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
J Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools: SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen specially suited for sons 0 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. S WINSTEAD, 
Ifead- Master. 


E EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 








N.W.—PREPAR: (TORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ only. House specially 
buiit for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys po into Public Schools 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 





& & SF A & Ee Se ft eS 


KIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ~y to £20, offered by Examination 
JULY 10th and 11th.—Apply to Rev. 1 


ARDEN, Gienalmond, Perth. 
NEXT TE RM BI 


GINS SI SEP TEMBER 2ist. 
TAMMERING.—Mr. E. GRIERS ON’S SYSTEM; an 
entirely new and _ original 


; method by a perfectly SELF - CURED 
STAMMERER. Each pupil receives personal and individual attention. A limited 
number of adults and boys received, the latter as residents. Highest references 
—Address, Mr. E. GRIERSON, Goldington Road, Bedsord. 
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EE : 
Woo cure SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


(Church of Engiand Public Boarding Schools.) 
Governors :—THE PROV OST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE,. 
LADY WARDEN :— 
Miss F. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching. 
Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro. 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
Healtby situations. Playgrounds. 
(1)S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2)S. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
Terms, £23 a year. 
(8) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
Terms, £35 a year. 


e 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 


Rugeley, Staffs. 
BW. fo Ck 8CcCcH OO tL 


(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors, —Fhe Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
sPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 3rd and 4th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








ESE 
HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.!Lond.) 

The object of this College is to give a professional training to educated women 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it offers the advan- 
tuges of a college life and one year’s residence in Cambridge. 

The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addi- 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared for the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample opportunity is 
given for practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and the other usual 
school subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


T= HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 





HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LimirTep. 
President — Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 
Chairman—Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 
The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Head-Mistress. 
lil W. George Street, Glasgow, D. HILL JS4CK, Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

Vv EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 

COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 

tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 











ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 

WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates tor the 
Navy. 


\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION JULY 17th, 18th, 19th. One of £87 (£99 for the first vear), One 
of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £12 
erannum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. — 
Doe particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scho!arships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Ariny and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
50 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Termcommences withentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 
EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
isknown at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S8.W.—Conducted by 
Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Transition and 
Kindergarten for Girls and Boys under 8. Cricket and Drilling. SUMMER 
TERM BEGAN MAY 3rd. 





























a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 

EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 

FIVE, varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED FOR on 
JULY 3rd to 5th.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 

REAT MALVERN.—FRANCHE, MALVERN.— 

Principal, Miss GRIGG. . High-class School for Girls. Limited number of 


Pupils received. Thorough education given under highly qualified Pro/essors 
and Mistresses. House well situated, with good garden and tennis-court. 








ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
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QS EDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School wil! become VACANT at the end of 
the present term owing to the resignation of the Head-Master, Mr. Hart. 

The Income of the Head-Master arises from a fixed Stipend of £200 a year and 
£4 Head money per Scholar. There are now 210 Scholars in the School. The 
Head-Master has also an excellent Boarding-House free of rent and rates and 
taxes, accommodating 40 Boarders. The Boarding-House fee, apart from tuition, 
is 255. The School includes five boarding-houses, with a beautiful Chapel re- 
cently built. 

The Head-Master must be a University Graduate. 

Preference will be given to Candidates whose age does not exceed 40. 

Further information and copies of the Scheme may be obtained from the Clerk 
to the Governors, Mr. W. ROBINSON, Sedbergh, R.S.0., to whom candidates 
shall forward their applications, together with information as to age, qualifica- 
; OLY 9 and twenty printed copies of references or of testimonials, before 
JULY 7th. 

The Governors will meet for election on JULY 20th, on which day selected 
candidates will be invited to attend at Sedbergh. 

The Head-Master will be expected to enter upon his duties on SEPTEM 
BER 20th, 1900. 

Sedbergh, R.S.0., June 12th, 1900. 


ORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR MTHE BLIND. 


WANTED, in (or about) AUGUST NEXT,a PRINCIPAL, aged about 85, wishful 
to devote himself to the best interests of the blind. The Institution is located in 
the ancient historic building known as the King’s Manor House, York, and includes 
a School of 74 boys and girls, taught by experienced Master and Mistress, also de- 
partments for out-pupils who are trained in brush and basket making, &c., under 
—= instructors. Music is an important feature, and tuning is carefully 

aught. ; 

An Industrial Home for blind women is maintained at Scarbro’ and assistance 
is given to blind workers and others in other parts of the County. 

Salary £300 per annum, with a good house, free from rates. 

Apply, with not more than three testimonials (copies only), before JULY 6th 








next, to FREDE. J. MUNBY, Hon. Sec. 
OTICE REMOVAL. 


OF 
THE GLEBE vale HUNSTANTON, NORFOLK. 
. (J. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, M.A. 
Head-Masteré— ) Rey. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. 

ST. EDMUND'S SCHOOL (Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy) 
WILL AFTER THIS TERM be REMOVED to buildings, now being enlarged, on 
HINDHEAD, in SURREY (700 ft. above the sea), three miles from Haslemere 
Station, on the main line from London to Partsmouth. 

The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 2lst. Two vacancies. 
may be entered for Easter, 1901, when the new buildings will be completed. 

For Prospectus, &c., write to J. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, Esq., St. Edmund's 
School, Hunstanton, Norfolk; after August Ist, St. Edmund's School, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 


q RANCE.— PARIS, HOME EDUCATION for. the 

* DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough teaching in French, Music, 
Art, &c.—Melles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32 Rue Michel Ange, near the 
Bois de Boulogne. 


ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 24th, 1900. Any person 
unable to attend Divine Worship on that day is requested to send his or her Con- 
tribution to the Lord Mayor. Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed 
“Dank of England,” and sent to the Mansion House. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Terms, 36 to 50 guineas for the Session (33 weeks). 
Apply to the Warden, Miss H. M. STEPHEN. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


N ELVILLE HALL, HAMPSTEAD HEATH— 
ii PREPARATORY for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
Situated on the top of the hill, opening unto the Heath. Large gymnasium, 
carpenter’s shop, cricket field, playground, tennis court. A lady for quite young 
boys. Reference permitted to Sir Ch. Gage Brown, M.D., and other doctors; also 
to parents of past and present pupils.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 

EIPZIG, 6 MOZARTSTRASSE.—Fraulein BECHLER 
' RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS for the study of langnages, 
music, &c. First-rate masters. Arrangements made for taking lessons at tho 
Conservatorium. Lectures, concerts, excursions, tennis. German habitually 
spoken. English home comforts. Ten years’ experience in England. Highest 
references.—Apply for prospectus. 


Boys 




















COUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £50,000 THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK 


MINIMUM PRICE, £97 PER CENT. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the DIRECTORS of 
this Company to SELL BY TENDER £30,000 of THREE PER CENT. PER- 
PETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, in accordance with the provisions of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Acts, 1882 and 1896. 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this office on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before TUES- 
DAY, the 10th day of July next. 

The Stock will be allotted to the bighest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £97 money for each £100 Debenture Stock. 

(By order), 
7094 Old Kent Road, London, S.E. FRANK BUSH, 
June 9th, 1900. Secretary. 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office~SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 


Offices : 


di HE 


President—The Right Hon. the 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificia] Limbs, 
Artificial Eyes, &c.,and every other description of mechanical support to the poor, 
without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon 
the recommendation of Subscribers. 

25,967 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1899. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 












Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly perinitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-field, 
gravel plavground, workshop, gyimnastic apparatus, drill, and swiinming (during 
tlé summer), Prospectus on upplication—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 





tion to amount of contribution. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 
RICHARD ©, TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
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DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and. Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT ~- PATIENTS eent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘Triform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of teak HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 

E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 
Trustees—Right —< str M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
-R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
; about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 








The Library con bi 
ture, in Various Languages. 


to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firra EDITION, 
1888, 2 vols, royal &vo, price 21s,; to Members, 16s. 


OT: HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 








MILLAIS’S 


6 
BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 
New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Ilustra- 


tions. 
“Tts special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
{deas about the English.”—Daily News. 
1 vol, 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140, Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. Catalogues free. We offer Morris's “County Seats,” 6 vols., 250 
views, £3 7s. 6d. (cost £9 98.) ‘BOOKS WANTED; 25s. EACH OFFERED : os 
Jesse’s “ Richard III.,” 1862; Jorrocks’s “ Jaunts,” 1843 ; Jackson's “ Paris,” 1878 ; 
Alice's “Adventures,” 1866; Meredith's Poems, 1851: Moore's “Alps,” 1864.— 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, Illustrated, 5s. 
HYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE OF THE VOICE. For 
Speakers and Singers. By GORDON HOLMEs, M.D. “Ina truly scientific 
spirit."—Atheneum. “I am quite in accord with these observations.’—Sir M. 
MACKENZIE, &éc-——By THE SaME AUTHOR, [lustrated, 1s.6d. THE HYGIENE 
OF THE THROAT AND EAR. A Popular Guide.—J. and A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great 
Marlborough Street, W. 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 

Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in |N- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 


eS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud. 
Established 1835. 




















Capital £500,000. 








N.6.—THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 








THE 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE~— LIFE—ENDOWMENTS~—ANNUITIES. 
INVESTED FUNDS.........+.. £9,711,112. 
IFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE 


, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FI 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


RE DEPARTMENT. 
HEAD OFFICES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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SANDS AND Co, 
FRA GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA, 


A Biographical Study based on Contemporary Documents, 

HERBERT LUCAS, S.J. Demy 8vo, gilt top. 7 is. 6d. net. BY the Rey, 

“One of the most suggestive and conscientious stadia of an inst 

historical episode. The author has been, if anything, only too lavish rg 
‘documents,’ yet the reader will hardly feel inclined to dispense with any, lee - 
all with the report of the debate of what may be called the Florentin, Poi of 
With its wonderful revelation of personal character among the members Spr 
body....It will be a long time, we take it, before this book is superseded ; that 
standard authority in English on the history of the great Florentine prea gs the 4 
righteousness.” —ATHEN.EUM. cher of 


MEDITATIONS ON THE PSALMs 


OF THE LITTLE OFFICE. By PEREGRINUS. hyd a 
the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. n Introduction by 


“These excellent meditations, in which the interests of en en. 
so happily combined, ought to prove very popular.”—THE Mont : _ and piety are 


THE TESTAMENT OF IGNATIUS 


LOYOLA. Translated by E. M. Rix. With Preface 
TYRRELL, $.J. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. by the Rer, ¢, 


ROMANTIC EDINBURGH. 3, 


JOHN GEDDIE. Profusely Illustrated, crown Svo, gilt extra, 6s, 

“There are many who have described Edinburgh. .-- but there is none wh 
done the whole thing so completely, so thoroughly, and at the same times has 
so much literary distinction....He loves Edinburgh, manifestly with ; with 
thorough devotion than that which distinguished the late Robert L, Stevenson 
—MORNING Posr, 


12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.c, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUK 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 

















BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second. 
hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDI! NG PRESENTS. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP— 


A Medicated Soap (free from poison) for Washing Dogs. Destroys Fleas, 
Cleanses the Skin, Removes all Smell, Gives Gloss to the Coat 


> Fleas in Dogs.—‘ No one, 

NALDIRE S DOG SOAP.— the poor animal him 
knows the amount of misery that fleas cause to a dog. It is not too much to 
say that they cost thousands of valuable animals their lives, for not only ts 
sleep thereby banished and nervous ailments induced, but the constant 
scratching spoils the coat and brings on skin disease. Naldire’s Dog Soap 
safely removes these pests, and changes many a miserable cur into a well- 
feathered, sleek, and happy deg.”—GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N,, in “Our 
Friend the Dog.” 


NALDIRE’S DOG SOAP. tates Sip ts tats 


NALDIRE’S DOG SOAP.— 


insects.” 
NALDIRE’S DOG SOAP. 4 ie ii alates Soap ts 


looks beautiful—-as white as snow.”—J. B. HOLDER. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP.— 


In 6d. and Is. Tablets, of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores. 


£12 12s. NORWAY CRUISE. 
£22 1s. CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN 


CAPITALS OF EUROPE, CHRISTIANIA, COPEX: 
HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, AND ST. PETERSBURG. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
On the S.Y. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 5,254 5 horse-power, 4,000. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY. 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 
London, N.W. 


























The FIELD says:—‘Use Nal- 
dire’s Soap for removing 

















BERAMMERG AU PASSION PLAY,  1900.—Full 


illustrated description of Oberammergau, its play, aud the Bavarian High 
lands, with itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE 
post-free.—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Garden, London, N.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 











7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
| eaten TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848, 





by their Steamship ‘Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 h.p. 
Leaving London July 3rd, arriving back August 4th. 

The following places will be visited :—BERGEN, CUDVANGEN. BALHOLMEN, 

NAES (for ROMSDAL VALLEY), MOLDE, TRONDHJEM, TR ROMSO, HAMMER- 

FEST, NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, REYKJAVIK (ICELAND), and THORS: 
HAVEN (FAROE ISLANDS). 

High- pew cuisine, string band, &c. 

ee ( F. GREEN and CO. 2 Head Offices, 

anagers } ANDERSON, w ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, 

For particulars apply to the Jatter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, 





INVESTED PUNDS .. ee ee ee ee £37,000,900, 


or to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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ir, GRANT RICHARDS'S SECOND SPRING LIST 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO LIBRARY SUBSCRIBERS & OTHERS 


Mr. Grant Richards will be glad 
to send regularly notice of the pub- 
lication of all the books he pub- 
lishes on the eve of publication to 
any one who will forward to him his 
or her address for that purpose. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815. By W. O’Connor Mornis. 


With Maps, cloth, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH POLITICS. By 
Joun M. ROBERTSON, Author of “ Patriotism and Empire.” Cloth, demy 8vo, 


0s. 6d. - : ; 
Br ten and instructive, and likely both to inform and to stimulate the mind 


of every one who reads it.”—SCOTSMAN, 


7 = ad 
GRANT ALLEN : a Memoir. By Epwarp Cropp. With 
Portrait in Photogravure, cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Jt gives what seems a@ well-drawn picture of Grant Allen as he was known to 
those who knew him intimately.” —SCOTSMAN. 


TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. By Ricuarp Le GaLurenne, 
With 6 Full-page Llustrations by Herbert Railton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“tis a happy book, written with a@ happy pen, by a happy poet, for happy 
people.” STAR. 


PARIS OF THE PARISIANS. By J. F. Macponatp. 


Cloth, crown 8v0, 5s. 


CYCLING IN THE ALPS. By C. L. Frexstoy. With 


04 Full-page Drawings by A. R. Quinton. Cloth, crown 8vo, ds. 


TCHAIKOVSKY : his Life and Works. By Rosa New- 
MARCH. With Portrait, cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Miss Newmarch has gathered her materials with care and assiduity, and 
used them well in putting together a very full and comprehensive volume.” 
—MORNING LEADER. 
HOW TO DEAL WITH YOUR BANKER. By Henry 
WakREN, Author of “ Banks and their Customers.” Cloth, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
[Second Edition. 
“Jtoverflows with hints of the greatest vaiue to persons who have bank accounts 
veeathe value of the book is undoubted.” —FINANCIAL NEWS. 


THE STRUWWELPETER ALPHABET. With Verses 


by HAROLD BEGBIF, and Illustrations in Colour by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD, 
Authors of “ The Political Struwwelpeter.” Feap. 4to, half-cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF BADEN-POWELL: “The Wolf that 
Never Sleeps.” By HAROLD BEGBIE. With Portraits and [lustrations, cloth, 
crown 8Vv0, 3s, 6d. [Third Edition. 


SIR GEORGE WHITE, V.C.: the Hero of Ladysmith, 


By THOMAS COATES. With Illustrations, cloth, crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 
“The volume does full justice to the subject, is clearly and tersely written, and 
contains several attractive tllustrations.”—-DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


THE CAVE OF ILLUSION: a Drama in Four Acts. 
By ALFRED SUTRO. With Introduction by MAURICE MAEYERLINCK. Half- 
buckram, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

DRIFT: Verses. By Horatio F. Brown, Author of 


“Venetian Studies,” &c. Feap. 8vo, buckram, os. net. 


WHERE AND HOW TO DINE IN PARIS. By 


ROWLAND STRONG. Cloth, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW BATTLE OF DORKING. [ty ‘*****, 


Crown 8yo, paper wrappers, ls. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


New Fiction. 
HILDA WADE. By Grant ALLEN. With 100 Illustra- 


tions and Cover designed by Gordon Browne. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s. 
“Hilda Wade had all the observation. of Sherlock Holmes,and twice his acumen. 
wodllr, Grant Allen’s last work ts full worthy of his reputation.” 
—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


A SECOND COMING. By RicHArpD Marsu, Author of 


“The Beetle,” &¢. Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The writer treats his subject with the utmost respect, and there is no trace of 
wulgarity nm the writing.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


THE WALLET OF KAI LUNG. By Ernest Braman. 


Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Genuinely and irresistibly entertainina....delightful topsy turvy comedy.... 
Mr. Bramah treats the most ludricrous situations with imperturbable gravity, 
and the excesses of Chinese diction are reproduced or tmitated tn a mostengaginyg 
manner.” —SPECTATOR. 


SPUN YARN: Sea Stories. By Morean Ropertson. 


Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUTSIDERS: an Outline. By R. W. CuAmpers, Author 
of “The Cambric Mask,” &c. Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“* Outsiders’ is a fine book.” —DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE SPENDTHRIFT. By Francis Dopsworts. Cloth, 
crown 8yvo, 6s. 
“In this particular line of romancing the author has undoubtedly a special 
tent, and may be expected to win further success in tt.”—SCOTSMAN. 


A MAN: HIS MARK. By W. C. Morrow, Author of 
~The Ape, the Idiot, and other People.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BLIX: a Love Idyll. By Frank Norris, Author of 


“ MoTeague,” “ Shanghaied.” Cloth, crown 8y0, 3s. 6d, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


READY ON WEDNESDAY. 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


Author of “The Choir Invisible” (213th Thousand). 


THE INGREASING PURPOSE 


A Tale of the Kentueky Hemp-fields, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
JAMES NEWTON BASKETT, 


Author of “At You-All’s House.” 


AS THE LIGHT LED. 


Globe 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
BY THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN, 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PRACTICE 
AND THEORY OF NAVIGATION. 


By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, Extra Master, 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

YACHTSMAN.—“The work is very complete....We shall be very much 
surprised if Lord Dunraven’s work has not the effect of sending more yacht-owners 
up for certificates. A better preparation for examination in the subject could not 
be devised....The volumes are no mere dry array of figures and formulx, but 
constitute a highly interesting work for intelligent men, whether they long for a 
* ticket of leave’ or not.” 











VOLUME III. NOW READY. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


CHURCH Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., Dean 
e of Winchester, and the Rev. WILLIAM Hunt, M.A. 


Vol. II. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE FOURTEENTH AND 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES (1372-1486). By W. W. CAPES, Rector of Bramshott, 
and Honorary Canon of Winchester. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE REDE LECTURE, 1900. 
BYZANTINE HISTORY IN THE EARLY MIDDLE ACES. 


By FREDERIO HARRISON, M.A. The Rede Lecture, delivered in the Senate 
House, Cambridge, June 12th, 1900. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price Is. CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

1. ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. By Arthur | 5. WESTERN Scouts. By E. B. Osborn. 

Beckford. Chaps. 20-22. 6. ENGLAND AND ITALY. By Bolton 
2, CONVERSATIONS WITH GOUNOD. | King. 

By the Baroness Martinengo- | 7. [HE CAMPAIGN OF Doval. By Capt. 

Cesaresco. Cairnes (Royal Irish Fusiliers). 
3. ON IRISH GREENS. Conclusion. 
4. BEHIND THE PURDAH. By Miss|8. GILBERT WHITE AND HIS RECENt 









Sorabjt. EpItorRs. By Professor Newton. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
1. THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. By] 6. HEINE’S “FRAU MATHILDE.” 
W. FE. Norris. Chaps. 25-28, 7. OLD BETTY AND HER LADYSHIP 
2. COUNSELLOR O’CONNELL, 8. A'TATTERDEMALION PHILOSOPHER 


9, ON A MIDSUMMER’S EVE. 
10. CORBAN. By Constance Smith. 
Chaps. 11-13. 


3. MOSQUITOS. 
4, POETS AT VARIANCE. 
5. PHILOGIA FLATS. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The JULY NUMBER contains :— 
A PICTORIAL VIEW OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 
Nine Pictures by ANDRE CASTAIGNE, 

ARTISTIC PARIS. (The “Paris of To-day ” Series. Conclusion.) 
By RICHARD WHITEING. 
MEMORIES OF A MUSICAL LIFE.—I. Portraits from Daguerreotypes and a 
Photograph, and Autographs. By WILLIAM MASON. 
DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS.—V. 
By the Author of “ Hugh Wynne,” S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
OLIVER CROMWELL.—IX. In Scotland—From Dunbar to Worcester—Civil 
Problems and the Soldier. By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.1’. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The JULY NUMBER contains :-— 

SOME GREAT SEA-FIGHTS. Illustrated. By JESSIE P. FROTHINGHAM. 
A MOUSE WITH WINGS. A Fairy Tale. Illustrated. By M. BOWLEY. 
THE SIEGE OF NUMBER SIX. Story. Illustrated. By ROSSITER JOHNSON. 
“SPEAKING OF CANNON.” Story. By WILLAMETTA A. PRESTON, 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 











MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. “ Bells and Pome- 
: granates,” 1841 ; Jackson’s “Old Paris,” 1878 ; Jorrock’s “ Jaunts,” 1843 ; 
© Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moore’s “ Alps in 1864” ; Cook’s “ Foxhunting,” 1826; 
George Meredith’s Poems, 1851 ; “ New Arabian Nights” (2 vols.), 1832; “* Hawbuck 

“Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; Scrope “Salmon 
Kelmscott and Vale Press books also wanted. Good prices paid. 
—BAEER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Shellield, who cleared plague of the insects from Shettield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” and 
by Mrs. Earle in “ More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” In tins, 18, 3d., 28, 3d., 
4s, 6d., from Mr. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield, 

















Leaden: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta St., Covent Garden,W.C. 
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MESSRS. WH. BLACKWOOD AND SONS? LIST 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF G. W. STEEVENS’ WORKS, 


NOW READY. 


THINGS SEEN: 


Impressions ef Men, Cities, and Books, 


By the late G. W. STEEVENS, 
Author of “From Capetown to Ladysmith,” “ With Kitchener 
to Khartum,” “In India,” &c. 


Selected and Edited by G. S. STREET. 


With a Memoir by W. FE. HENLEY, and a Photogravure Repro- 
duction of Collier's Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SUMMARY OF CONTENTS :—Memoir—The New Humanitarianism 
—From the New Gibbon—The Monotype—Mr. Balfour's Philosophy 
—‘Little Evolf ’—-Zola—The New Tennyson—Words for Music 
The Futile Don—At Twenty-four—A Fable of Journalists—The 
Feast of St. Wagner—In Search of a Famine—* During her Majesty's 
Pleasure "—TIn the Country of the Sterm—The Derby—The Cesare- 
witch—Two Hospitals. 





BY A NEW WRITER. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE PRISONM-HOUSE: 


A Romance. 

By JANE JONES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE PRISON-HOUSE. 6s. 
THE PRISON-HOUSE. 6s. 
THE PRISON-HOUSE. 6s. 





SIR JOSEPH FAYRER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





.RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE. 


By Surgeon-General Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart., K.C.S.L., 
LL.D., M.D., F.BS., Q.H.P., &c. ; 
Hon. Physician to the Prince of Wales ; 
Physician in Ordinary to the Duke of Edinburgh, &c. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy $8vo, 21s. 
“There are some books of whose contents it is well-nigh impossible to give an 
idea within reasonable limits, and these memoirs of Sir Joseph Fayrer are among 
the nuinher....So full of interesting matter that no reviewer can be expected to 
do anything but injustice in a notice to which there are limits appointed.” 
—Morning Post. 
“A bulky volume of remin‘scences in which there is an abundance of exciting 
incidents.’—Academy. ‘. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW ROMANCE, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
THE CHEVALIER OF THE 
SPLENDID CREST. 


Py the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 
Author of “ A Duke of Britain,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“Tt isa right stirring and comely tale of chivalrs,, full from first to last of the 
keaithy joys of battle, daring and loyalty....OQne of the best historical stories we 
have seen of late." —Pall Mall Gazeite. 

“Tt excels in literary precision, for it would he hard to discover a Phrase in it 
that is not gracefully turned....A stirring narrative of unfailing interest.” 


—scotsman, 


BY ‘OLD EBOR.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
TALKS WITH 
OLD ENGLISH CRICKETERS. 


By “OLD EBOR” (A. W. Puttin). 
With 26 Portraits. Crown §8vo, 6s. 


“It is long since so pleasant and readable a cricket book has appeared.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 
“Tt deserves, and almost certainly will have, a very ready sale, and it is crammed 
from cover to cover with good things....A volume which is sure to be valued and 
widely read." —Steffield Telegraph. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS LST 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART, and 


other Stories. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 33 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 6g, 

‘“‘ Imagination runs riot, making unrealities live, and the fascina. 
tion of ‘King Solomon's Mines’ and ‘She’ is over all......Mr 
Haggard is a born storyteller.’"—Saturday Review, ae 


CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, Fellow of 


Oriel, and Education Minister in Victoria, Author of “National Lite and 
Character.” Memorials by Himself, his Wife, and his Friends. Edited by W 
STEBBING, Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. With Photogravurs 
Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 
“One of the most interesting of recent biographies.’ —Literatyy, 
“This deeply interesting work...... supplies a want, and we ara 
gratetul to Mrs. Pearson and to Mr. Stebbing for presenting us with 
a true portrait of Charles Henry Pearson.” —<Spectator. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND. By W. &. 


Hupson, Author of “Birds in London,” &c. With 12 Plates and 14 Illustra. 
tions in the Text by A. D. McCormick. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The Sussex Downs have been waiting for their book. Mr. 
Hudson's opportunity, therefore, has been great. We think he has 
risen to it...... Mr. Hudson comes to us with the smell of the Downs 
in his clothes, and with a hundred plain things to tell.” —Acadeny, 


CROQUET UP TO DATE. Containing the 


Ideas and Teachings of the Leading Players and Champions. Edited by 
ARTHUR LILLIE, Hon. Secretary for Croquet, All England Lawn-Tennis 
and Croquet Club, Wimbledon. With Contributions by Lieur.-Col. the Hon. 
H. NEEDHAM, C. D. Locock, CLAUDE HENEAGE, W. W. Breer, FRANK 
Crort, Miss K. WALDRON, G. H. POWELL, H. W. W. WILBERFORCE, and 
Miss Lity GOWER. With 19 Illustrations (15 Portraits) and numerous 
Diagrams, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO THE 


DEATH OF JOHN HUs. Being the Ford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Oxford in Lent Term, 1900. By JAMES HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A, 
One of her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools ; Author of “ History of Englaod 
under Henry IV.” Crown 8y0, 6s. net. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised, and with Records brought up to date. 


SWIMMING. By Arcaipatp Srvcuair and 


WILLtIaM HENRY, Hon. Secs. of the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and 
112 Itlustrations in the Text, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


9 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JULY, 1999. Price SIXPENCE, 
CONTENTS. 

ONE OF OURSELVES. By L.B. Walford, His UNcLE Day. By John Oxenham. 
Author of “Mr. Smith,” &¢. (Con- 1x qup Name of a Wosay. By 
tinued.) } Arthur W. Marchmont, Author of 

Ecyer IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. eit “By Right of Sword,’ “ A Dash fora 
Professor Stanley Lane-Poole Throne,” &c. (Continued.) 

AD SODALEM. By Frank Litchie. AT TUE SIGN or THE SHIP. By 

THE REAL Rose. By William Pigott. Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 





A Novel by RONALD MACDONALD, entitled 


THE SWORD 


OF THE 


KING: 


A Romance of the Time of William of Orange. 
Large crown Svo, 6s. 
“Ts a good, ‘bustling’ romance, with plenty of adventure, well 


devised and amusingly recounted.” —Spectator. 
4S. case A very prettily written love-story of the time of William of 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


Orange...... told with grace and refinement...... is distinctly interest: 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA, 


MRS. BISHOP'S LATEST WORK. 


THE YANG-TZE VALLEY AND BEYOND. 


An Account of Journeys in Central and Western China, especially in is 
Province of Sze-chuan, and Among the Man-tze of the Somo Territory. By 
Mrs. Bistior (fsabella L. Bird), F,R.G.S. With Map and numerous Illustra 
tions, 8vo, £1 1s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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“The British Weekly” Edition 


IBOHN’S LIBRARIES. 





been received from time to time :— 


THomas CARLYLE. 
“I may say in regard to all manner of books, Bohin's Pub- 
iitation Sertes 2s the usefullest thing I know.” 


R. W. Emerson. 


“The translations of Bohn's Library have done for literature 
vhat railroads have done for internal intercourse.” 


FREDERIC HaRRIson. 

“ Messrs. Bell and Sons are still energetically pursuing their 
task of adding to and improving the famous series of Bohn's 
Libravies......2n the new and certainly pleasanter form, reprints 
of standard works, which no gentleman’s brary should be 
without.” 

Professor Jonn W. Hates. 
“Ts there any serves of books more generally useful than Bohn’s 
Libraries? For a good half-century now much of our best 
literature has been made accessible in them in a convenient 
shape and in excellent type. And at the present time they are 
receiving many valuable additions; also the appearance and 
‘turn-out’ of all the volumes is being immensely improved. 
Every reader, both the general and the particular, should from 
tine to time consult the latest catalogue of this admirable collec- 
tion, assured that he will find something new, or more probably 
something old, well worthy, both outside and in, not only of a 
temporary lodgment on his table, but a permanent home on his 
shelves.” 

Professor HENRY Mor ey. 
“An vnportant body of 
ng worker in this country who draws 
las reason to be grateful.” 


cheap literature, for which every 
strength from the past 


Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL 
“Ihave been a buyer and user of such volumes of Bohn's 
Library as I wanted for my work or pleasure, ever since the 
Library started. I well recollect the gratitude with which poor 
students like myself welcomed the appearance of the antiquarian 
volumes, of such books as Vasari's * Lives of Italian Painters, 
Lord Dillon's re-edition of Fairholt’s ‘ Dictionary of Costume,’ 
the translations of the Classics, of Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos,’ &c., 
{r. The Library has conferred an enormous benefit on the 
whole reading world. Its range is so wide that every student can 
find many volumes in it to suct him or her, and I am glad to find 
that its very reasonable prices are now being reduced for a time 


Since the Inauguration of Bohn’s Libraries over 6,000,000 Volumes have been sold. 
Although of recent years the Book-market has been flooded with reprints, yet “BOHN” 
has still no rival, for no other Series is so varied in its scope, so complete and scholarly 
in its texts, SO Convenient in size, and so dignified in general appearance. Besides this the 
Series includes many volumes that cannot be obtained in any other form. 


The great value of the Libraries to all lovers of Literature has always been recognised 
by Men of Letters. We will quote a few opinions which are typical of the many that have 


so cheap. I do trust that the publishers’ liberal offer will be 
widely accepted.” 
SipNey LEE. 

“ Thave no hesitation in expressing the opinion that the Bohn 
and Webster Library has been and is invaluable to all men of 
letters. No collection represents more efficiently the great litera- 
ture af all countries, and the terms on which ‘The British 
Weekly’ is offering a choice of volumes to the public ought 
certainly to render the Library accessible to many who were 
previously unable to afford to purchase it. The more widely 
the sort of literature included in Bohn’s Library is circulated 


THOMAS SECCOMBE. 

“ Such a list [as Bohn] ts ever disturbing to the peace of mind 
of the student and the book collector, for the library due to the 
foresight of Henry G. Bohn is eternally renewing its youth, and 
some important defictency upon his reference shelves will inevit- 
ably be revealed by a perusal. Some of the more recent volumes 
are among the most indispensable, notably Arthur Young's 
‘Travels’ and the edition of Swift's ‘Journal to Stella’ (giving 
the authentic teat for the first time). This special offer is just 
what is wanted to enable one to fill up the gaps and bring one's 
reference library, once for all, up to a reasonable standard of 
effictency.” 

Puitip H. WICKSTEED. 

“When your scheme for giving a wider circulation to a selec- 
tion constituting your Classical, Standard, &c., Libraries was 
brought to my notice, ts cmportance at once impressed me ; and 
the more I have thought of zt, the more significant it appears to 
me to be...... Ever since I have been a student I have again and 
again found that, whether in pursuing my regular line of work, 
or in making digressions into other fields, I have been able to 
find in your Libraries works otherwise inaccessvle to me...... But 
what particularly struck me in your scheme was the blessing that 
it would be to a young clergyman or a young journalist, to have 
such @ case of books as you- offer him. Books of the day are 
accessible enough in one shape or form, and we have enough, and 
more than enough, of reference to them in the pulpit and in the 
press, but how much weight and dignity, how much enhanced 
variety, might be given to the daily and weekly provender of 
thousands who read nothing but the newspapers and hear nothing 
but sermons, if journalists and clergymen alike were in the 





inorder to give more people the chance of getting tts good books 





Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


habit of browsing amongst a well-sclected hundred books !” 


“The British Weekly,” by special arrangement, is able to make, for a limited 
period, very exceptional offers in connection with these Libraries. 


For full particulars, together with a complete Catalogue, application should 
be made as soon as possible to §,, BOHN’S LIBRARIES’ DEPARTMENT, 27 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 
MR. CROCKETT'S NEW NOVEL. 





and Libraries, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LITTLE ANNA 


At all Booksellers’ 


By 8. R. CROCKETT, 


“THE RED AXg,” 


ActTHor or “CreG KELLY,” 
“THE BLACK DOUGLAS,” 


THE CHICAMON 


A Legend of the Yukon Basin. 
Author of “One of the Broken Brigade,” &c. 


Le Chicamon Stone’ 
Ao inguished until it is finished 


whole volume.”—IJllustrated London News. 


WITH A BOER AMBULANCE IN NATAL. 


By G. 0. MOORHEAD, L.R.C.P, 


THE BOER AT HOME. 


By Miss ANNA HOWARTH. 


See the JULY NUMBER of 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


Which also contains: 


THE, SouTH AFRICAN POLICY OF | MOORISH MEMORIES. 

R BARTLE FRERE. By W.| yENOMOUS SNAKES: How They 
are Caught and Handled. By 
ANTIVENENE. 


foe WORSFOLD. 
ERMINE AND MOTLEY. By Max 





BEERBOHM PLOTS. By BERNARD CAPEs. 
MRS. RADCLIFFE'S NOVELS. By hoes: ISLE OF UNREST. Chaps. 19-21. 
ANDREW L By HENRY SETON 
And ud other " Articles. 
London: SMITH, ELDER and | CO., 1 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


with a Frontispiece, 


By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 


is a book that once begun will be most reluctantly 
, and finally, it is a story that every healthy-minded 
nelish boy will read with unbounded delight. »— Pall Mall Gazette. 
There are books of adventure aud books of adventure, 
Stone’ is among those that should be read....There is not a dull page in the 


MARK. 


&e. 


STONE: 


£ 


work.” —Public Opinion. 


but *The Chicamon 


MERRIMAN. 





construction and minuteness of detail, and altogether it is a most enjoval 


a, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW NOVELs, 





WORKS BY THE REV. J. DUNCAN CRAIG, np 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price és, 


REAL PICTURES OF CLERICAL LIFE 
IN IRELAND. 


“ The work is at once interesting and startling.”—Standard. 

“On the whole, we are bound to say Dr. Craig has produced an Uncommon} 
interesting book—a book, like himself, warm-hearted, genial, picturesque~g brn y 
ah ‘ulated to while away many a tedious hour.”—Jrish Lec! lestastical Gazette. 

‘True pages in a record, 
fidelity, and perseverance with which the Church of Ireland has 
most dangerous post, and done the work, difficult and hazardous a8 it has eve; 
becu, which has been clearly given into her hand.”—Guardian. 





which deserves attentive study, of the conraze 
held on ty 


In crown $vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s, 


JOHN MAVERELL : 


“This novel is one of considerable merit, 
Ps 4 characters are cleverly conceived, and the episodes from the Franeo- “German War 
Crown 8Vvo, 6s. are graphic descriptions of these stirring times. 


a Tale of the Riviera, 
and well written: the Bcenes and 


The story is remarkable fn 





“Dr. Craig has produced a really fine tale, and it will everywhere be peri; 
with sincere and profound interest.”—Jrish Times, ie 


In crown S8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s, 


BRUCE REYNELL, M. A. (Locum Tenens); 
Or, The Oxford Man in Ireland. 
« A spirited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish disaffection to-day, Enter. 
taining and brisk.” —Acadenry. on ee 
“ The book is entertaining, and is bright, brisk, and good reading.’ ee 


“As an uncompromising sectarian manifesto, the book is powerful; 
romance of adventure and sentiment, it is full of charm and interest,” 


—St. James's Gazette, 





In crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


REVENGEFUL FANGS: 


By F. 


a Tale of Anglo-Indian Life, 


W. BAMFORD. 





In crown &vo, cloth, price ds. 


SOMERLEY : 


Schoolboy and Undergraduate, 


By GILBERT SWIFT. 


“Written with the brightness and good spirits of youth, and its irresponsibls 
playfulness will scarcely ‘fail to pleass any one who can appreciate its hits at 
undergraduate nature.” —Scotsman. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





JULY NUMBER. JULY NUMBER. 


JULY NUMBER 
OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 


THE 











Price ONE SHILLING. 

The JOLY Number of the PALL MALL MAGA- 
ZINE contains many Articles and Stories of ea 
captional tntercst. Among the important articles of 
current interest are 
DRAMATISTS AND THEIR METHODS. 

HORACE WY sons 

With Facsimiles of Manuscript by Messrs. Piuero, 

Hl. A. Jones, and Sydney Grundy. 


THE MILITARY TRADITIONS OF THE CITY 
OF LONDON. KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER. 


NAWORTH CASTLE. Rev. A. H. MALAN, 
Tilustrated by many beautiful Photographs. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 
ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH. Mrs. PARR. 
A charming article illustrated from Old Prints. 
£X LIBRIS. W. E. HENLEY. 
A critical estimate of the late R. A. M. SrEVEN 
tue Author of “ Velasquez.” 


Among the further Contents are Stories by 
GERALD YEO, E. NESBIT, Mrs. F. A. STE EL 
HARRY LAUDER, H. B. MARRIOTTI-WATS¢ 
GLURTRUDE DIX, &c. 

The Frontispiece consists of an exquisite Phato- 
gravure after the Portrait of THOMAS CARLYLE, 
by Mr. McN. Whistler. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


18 CHASING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 187& 





GOLD MEDAL, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 





Catalogues post-free. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACC WV vin 
LOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured againsi, and ——* BONDS granted 
y the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 


64 CORNHILL, ‘on DON. 
A. VIAN, Sccretai ys 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORIING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


— NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


U PST AIRS ind ‘DOWN STAIRS, 
By Miss’ CHACKERAY. 

cou wert, of the METROPOLITAN ASSO 

ON tor BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 

is SP rep ared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinied 

permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 











tt 








et receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of los. per 100,0n application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 


the Association shouid be sent.—Bankers, 


— . 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mail 











GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“THE WITCHERY OF BOOKS,’ 


By JOHN F. CRUMP. 


Price 8s. 6d. net. 


SIMPKIN, M ARSHALL and C0, 





London : 





IRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1891. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS.. Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, 
post-iree. 






with particulars, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quar 
P arcot the United King- uearly.  terly, 
dom - £1 &6..0143.,078 

meaner postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 
China, Ge. 25 oo oo 1106., 0168..098 
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NEXT WEEK 7: LAST,‘and PERHAPS BEFORE THE END OF IT 
Che Cimes 


MUST WITHDRAW ITS REMARKABLE OFFER OF 


“Che First Fifty Years of ‘Punch,’ 1841-1891.” 


(Reprinted by the Proprietors of Punch from their Original Plates.) 


100 Volumes in 25, 
AND A 26TH 


“THE HISTORY OF ‘PUNCH,’” by M. H. SPIELMANN. 














Even before Nine Days more the Edition may be exhausted. Now, the 26 volumes may be had for only 
One Guinea in cash, to be followed by Monthly Payments. If you lose this chance, the volumes will be out of 
print, and a set of “Punch” will then be unattainable at the present price. 








No greater bargain or more advantageous purchase has ever been offered to the public, 
= in addition to which the method of payment adopted enables all to make the purchase. “ay 


If you are fond of studying the history of your own times, it is a book worth having. 

If you are fond of good pictures drawn by the best artists, it is worth having. 

If you ever have odd quarters of an hour to fill up with good reading, it is just the book for you. 

If you are fond of the writings of THACKERAY, ANSTEY, DOUGLAS J BRROLD, THOMAS HOOD, 
and their contemporaries, it is a book worth ‘h: uving. 

If you are fond of the drawings of SIR JOHN TENNiEL, LEECH, KEENE, and DU MAURIER, it is 
a book worth having. 

If you oar ag a of studying the manners and customs of the last half of the nineteenth century, it is a book 
worth having. 

If you have children to be instructed and amused, it is a book worth having. 


IT 1S DOUBLY WORTH HAVING NOW BECAUSE “THE TIMES” OFFERS IT FOR THE MOMENT AT AN EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAIN PRICE. 








The Times is at present offering the public ar opportunity of acquiring the 100 volumes issued by Punch during the first fifty years of its existence, ata 
price which cannot be repeated, at a price which is a bargain price, at a price which is half that which had to be given while the volumes of the 
“First Fifty Years of Punch” were generally procurable. Furthermore, except through The Times, these volumes are unprocurable, except 
occasionally when a set comes into the market, then it is always catalogued at a fancy price. 


N.B.—Not only is a great saving made on the past prices of the set of «* Punch” volumes, but 
they must 4 yearly increase in drs the saving, therefore, becoming daily greater, 








THE £6 PU NCH 33 A number of Special Bookcases for PUNCH have been manufactured, and will be supplied ito purchasers of THE 
FIRST FIFTY YEARS OF PUNCH at much less than the ordinary price for so substantial a piece of furniture. 


_ BOOKCASE The PUNCH Bookease is about 52 inches in height, 30 inches in width, and 12} inches in depth. It is made of dark 
2 quartered oak, and it is s intended to stand either age ainst aw all o or across a corner hod a room. 


PRICES FOR IMMEDIATE PURCHASERS. 
“THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS OF ‘PUNCH’: 1841-1891 ” 


Im 25 Quarto Wolumes, and 


“THE HISTORY OF PUNCH,” by M. H. SPIELMANN. 


“The Times” cannot guarantee that these Order Forms will be valid even after the next three or four days. 

















gape  * The Half Morocco Binding is specially to be commended. Itis in the best quality of Red Fu ll-Grained Morocco, 
and is a remarkably vich binding at a moderate price. 














CASH PAYMERT.—ORDER FORM. MON THLY PAYMENTS.—ORDER FORM. 
All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E, HOOPER. All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. HOOPER. 
June... veleie pnsiweds «1900. 
TAR sooverscrnoroconeresevin ++-1900. Tare Manacer, Che Times, Printinc House SQUARE, LONDON, F.C. 
Tug Manaaur, The Times, P PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, | / enclose One Guinea. Please send me “PUNGH, 1811-1891": 
LONDON, EC, Bound in Cloth, price 15 Guineas, 
In full rage ro. * Bound in Half Morocco, price 20 Guineas, 
eee — 1 Say eli Bound in road perpen € oe Guineas, 
qi Strike out two of these lines. 
ote | tet = ernt De Geokenss. the balance of which sum I agree to pay FOr, or nee you appoint, Ge bel rate of ¢ neG Sil nen aa 
7 y Y # ) e complete %5 volumes, and My succeerain nents 
a ae in pene sing and the Bookcase. on te é ee xl ak mien abaca Beit fottowing,» Until anem 's ire ag o hoe . uple te. I hb ee 2d 
r u . e volun 106 b n s not be disposed of b: ie or otherwis: I furthe 
bean re Full Morocco, and the Bookcase. bo ate h t! fa iWowinke xe oat ase Maly: etiae taricea of which you shall be the judge, the volumes 
Strike out all but one of these lines. cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 


Please also send the Bookcase, for which I agree to make three further monthly 
payments of One Guinea each, after the payments for the 








SP SiQned....sseverseseaseoeeees see seesse sss ane coe one see coecsecsssnnces cnacesaoacneces sve Book are completed. 
Strike out if Bookcase not desired. 4 
GB. AGA 688.040 s00s000s0svese0seeceesre sn0cee ste csesce sense concee ceuees ons ceaeed seneseces _ wee 
SP Signed .rersresoccecseese cee sseese sees 
Rica AC AG ERE ICN O LO snes ssc cinicv csv censrinicasi ne veacesicentaves 58 pot it euesiaucndeee ait ore 
If the package is to he delivered beyond London postal district, the pur- J scares acini eitemadals 
chase a ould add here the name of the railway comp my or carrier in Please address the packer to © Seer. Sapo 
ndon to whom éel ivery is to be made. Beyond the Loudon postal district, If the package is to be delivered be; ond Le ondon 1 stal district, the purchaser should add 
carriage will be at purchaser’s cost. here the name of the railway company o zyent in London to whom delivery is to be 





nipping a 
made. Beyond the London pestal district, cartiag c will be at purchaser's cost. é 





These Prices include the 26th Yol., “The History of Punch,” bound to match the other Yolumes. 
Specimen Volumes may be examined, and Orders booked, at “ The Times” Office, orat 
Messrs. Chappell & Co.'s, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street. 
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By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
A Life Interest. The Cost of her Pride. 
Ky Woman's Wit. A Fight with Fate. 
Mona's Choice. A Golden Autumn. 
Barbara, Lady's Maid | Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor. 
and Peeress. | The Step-mother. 
Valerie's Fate. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


Philistia. | Babylon. | The Tents of Shem. 

Tn All Shades. At Market Value. 
Strange Stories. Pumaresq’s Daughter. 
The Beckoning Hand. | Duchess of Powssland. 
For Maimie’s Sake. Iven Greet’s Masterpiece. 
The Great Taboo. Blood-Royal. 

The Devil’s Die. The Scallywag. 

This Mortal Coil. Under Sealed Orders. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


From vhoss Eourne. A Woman Intervenes. 
Revenge ! 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
The Woman of the Iron | he Harding Scandal. 
Bracelets. A Missing Witness. 
Fettered for Life. Under a Strange Mask, 
Was She Justified ? 


By WALTER BESANT & JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. | By Celia’s Arbour, 
My Little Girl. The Seamy Side. 
This Son of Vulcan. | The Monks of Thelema. 
The Case of Mr.Lucraft. | *Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 











With Harp and Crown. | The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Golden Butterfly. | ‘The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


Py Sir WALTER BESANT. 


Tre Revolt of Man. Armorel of Lyonesse, 

All Sorts and Condi-'St. Katherine’s by the 
tions of Men. Tower. 

The Captains’ Room, Verbena Camellia Stepha- 

‘Jl in a Garden Fair, notis, 

Dorothy Forster. The Ivory Gate 

Uncle Jack. The Rebel Queen. 


Children of Gibeon. Beyond the Dreams of 
Tre World Went Very Avarice. 
Well Then. | The Master Craftsman, 


Herr Paulus. | In Deacon’s Orders, 
To Call Her Mine. | The City of Refuge. 
For Faith and Freedom, | A Fountain Sealed, 
The Bell of St. Paul’s, | The Changeling. 

The Holy Rose. 'The Charm: Plays, 


By AMBROSE BIERCE. 


In the Midst of Life. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


Ainslie’s Ju-Ju ; a Romance of the Hinterland. 
By McD. BODKIN, @.C. 

Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


A Child of Nature. M ones : a Story of a Cara- 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the! T ae. New Abelard. 
sword. The Master of the Mine. 
The Martyrdom of} The Heir of Linne. 
Madeline. Woman and the Man 
Love Me for Ever. Red and White Heather. 
Annan Water Kachel Dene. 


Foxglove Manor. Lady Kilpatrick. 


By HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of aCrime. | A Son of Hagar. 
The Deemster 


By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 


The Red Sultan. rhe Burden of Isabel. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. | Basil. The New Magdalen, 


Hide and Seek. The Frozen Deep. 
The Woman in White. | The Law and the Lady, 


Armadale. Vhe Two Destinies. 
After Dark. | The Haunted Hotel, 
No Name. | The Fallen Leave 


A Rogue’s Life. Jezebel’s Daughter, 
The Dead Secret. The Black Robe. 
Queen of Hearts. | ** I Say No.” 

My Miscellanies. | Little Novels. 

The Moonstone. | Blind Love. 

Man and Wife. | The Legacy of Cain. 
Poor Miss Finch. Heart and Science, 
Miss or Mrs. ? The Evil Genius, 


By B. M. CROKER. 


A Family Likenes ss, 





i“To Let.” | Mr. Jervis. 
Two Masters 
| Tne Real Lady Hilda, 
Married or Sing! 
A Th rson. | Be yond the Pale. 
Some One Wise. | Jason. 
Village — Jungle! In the Kingdom of Kerry. 
Tragedies | Miss Balmaine’s Past. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 


A Fluttered Dovecote. The New Mistress. 
Commodore Junk. Double Cunning. 
Cursed by a Fortune. King of the Castle. 
The Case of Ailsa Gray. | The Master of the Cere- 
The Tiger Lily. monies. 
Black Blood. The Man with a Shadow. 
Witness to the Deed. One Maid’s Mischief. 
The White Virgin. The Storyof Antony Grace 
A Woman Worth Win- | This Man’s Wife. 

ning. In Jeopardy. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


rs i g and His Shadow. | _ by One 
Real Queen. | Jack Doyle's Daughter. 
Ropes ef Sand, 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife. | The Lawton Girl, 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. Of High Degree, 
The Golden Shaft. Loving a Dream, 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 


The Los Heires:. | Tho Fosricker. 





Tales from the Veld. The Golden Rock. 
A Fair Colonist. 


By Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. 


Eve. | Red Spider. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


Under the Greenwooi Tree. 


By BRET HARTE. 
Gabriel Conroy. The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s 
Sally Dows. Olarence. 
A Waif of the Plains. Susy. 
A Ward of the Gulden | Devil’s Ford. 


Gate, Karker’s Luck, 
A Sappho of Green | The Crusade of the ‘Ex. 
Springs. celsior,” 


Col. Starbottle’s Client. | Three Partners. 
A Protézés of Jack | Tales of Trail and Town. 
Hawlin’s, 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 





Lady Vorner’s Flight. 

The Red-Honse Mystery 

The Three Graces. 

A Mental Struggle. 

Lovice. 

rhe Professor’s Experi- 
ment. 





Patricia Kembal!. 

The Atonement of Leam | 
Dandas | 

The W orld Well Lost. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

UWuder which Lord ? 

Tone. 


Waterdale Neighbours. | 
Linley Rochford, 

The Lictator. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon, 

Donna Quixote. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 


Phantastes. | 


The New Republic. 


By L. T. MEADE. 


A Soldier of Fortune. | 
In an Iron Grip. 

TheVoice of the Charmer 
On the Brink of a Chasm 





The Gno-runner. 
The Lueck of Gerard 
Ridgeley. | 


A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
Master of St. Benedict's. 
To His Own Master. 
Orchard Damerel. 


Nora Creina. 

April’s Lady. 

Peter’s Wife. 

An Anxious Moment. 
A Point of Consience, 
The Coming of Chloe. 
A Maiden All Forlorn, 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


With a Silken Thread. 
An Octave of Friends. 
““My Love!’ 

Sowing the Wind, 
Paston Carew. 

Dnuicie Kverton, 

The One Too Many. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


Miss Misanthrope. 

The Comet of a Season, 
Maid of Athens, 
Camiola. 

The Riddle Ring, 

Ked Diamonds. 

The Threa Disgraces, 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Heatber and Snow, 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 


Pr. Rumsey’s Patient, 
The Siren. 


The Way of a Woman, 
A Son of Ishmael, 
By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


The King's Assegai. 
Kenshaw Fanning’s 


Quest. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

The Tremlett Diamonds. 
Fortune's Gate. 

Gallantry Bower. 

The Wooing of May. 

| A Tragic H neymoon, 


In_ the Face of the | A Proctor’s Wooing. 
World. | Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Cavalry Life and Regimen‘al Legends. 


A Soldier's Children. 





Londor ; CHATTO : and W INDUS 





By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A Life’s Atonement. = Blazer’s Hero, 
Hearts. Bob Martin’s Little Giz), 


Joseph’s Coat, Time’s Revenges, 
Coals of Fire. A Wasted Crime, 
Val Strange. Moant Despair. 


A Model Father. A Capfal 0’ Nails, 

By the Gate of the Sea. | Tales in Prose and Vorse, 
The Way of the World. | A Race for Million:, 

A Bit of Human Nature. | This Little World, 
Cynic Fortune. The Bishops’ Bible, 

Jn Direst Peril. Paul Jones's Alias. 
First Person Singular, | One Traveller Returns, 


By DICK DONOVAN. 
The Mystery of Jamaica | The Records of Vincent 
Terrace. Trill. 
The Chronicles of | Tales of Terror. 
Michael Danevitch. The Man from Manchester 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


Saint Ann's. 





| Billy Bellew, 
Miss Wentworth’s Idea. 


By JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. The Talk of the Town. 
A County Family. The Mystery of Mirbridge, 
By Proxy. Holiday Tasks. 
Walter's Word. The Burnt Million. 
High Spirits. The Word and the Will, 
Less Black than We're | Sunny Stories. 

Painted. A Trying Patient. 
Under One Roof. In Peril and Privation. 
For Cash Only. A Modern Dick Whitting. 
A Confidential Agent. ton. 

A Grape from a Thorn. | 


By CHARLES READE. 

Peg Woffington; and ASimpleton. 
Ohristie Johnstone. | Foul lay. 

Hard Cash. A Perilous Secret, 

The Double Marriage. | A Woman-Hater. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

lt is Never too Late to Mend. 

The Course of True Love Never did Run Smooth; 
and Singleheart and Doubleface. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack-of all 
Trades; A Hero and a Martyr; and The 
Wandering Heir. . 

Tove me Little, Love me Long. 

Put Yourself in His Place, 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Jilt, and other Stories; and Good Storles 
of Man and other Animals. 

Readiana; and Bible Characters. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Round the Galley Fire. | An Ocean Tragedy. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head. Alone on a Wide Wide Sea 

In the Middle Watch. The Good Ship * Mohock,’ 

A Voyage to the Cape. | Heart of Oak. 

Book for the Hammock, | Is He the Man? 

My Shipmate Louise. The Convict Ship. 

Tne Phautom Death, The Last Entry. 

The Tale of the Ten, A Tale of Two Tunnels, 
The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star.’ 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
Long Odds. | Without Love or Licence, 
The Outsider. The Master of Rathkelly. 
A Racing Rubber. Beatrice and Benedick 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Way We Live Now. | Mr. Searborough’s 


Fran Frohmann, ily. 
Marion Fay. The Land-Leaguers, 
By MARK TWAIN. 
A Tramp Abroad. Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
The Innocents Abroad. | Tom Sawver, Detective. 
The Gilded Age. Stolen White Elephant. 
Life on the Mississippi. | Roughing It; aud The 
A Yankee at the Court Innocents at Home, 
of King Arthur. Prince and the Pauper. 
£1,000,000 Bank-Note. | The American Claimant, 
Puda’n-head Wilson. 
Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
Mark Twain's Choice Works. 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
Lady Bell. ‘The Macdonald Laes. 
Buried Diamonds. The Witch-Wife. 

The Blackhall Ghosts, { A Honey moon's Eclipsa, 
Sapphira. A Young Dragon. 
Rachel Langton. 
What She Came Through. 
Mrs. Carmichael's Goddesses. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
The Phantom City. ! The Old Factory. 
A Queer Race. | Two Pinches ot Snuff. 
Ben Clough. | Trust-money. 
Nigel Fortescue. Birch Dene. 
Sons of Belial. Ralph Norbreck’s Trust, 
Her Two Millions. For Honour and Life. 
Red Ryvington. A Woman Tempted Him 

Roy of Koy’s Court. 
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